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theology. The Andover School will now move into 
the neighborhood of the former Unitarian school which 
it was founded to oppose. Just what the relations of 
the two schools will be, and how far they will pull to- 
gether or pull apart, will create a curious problem for 
solution a few years hence. The fate of our former 
Unitarian school depends altogether upon the theologi- 
cal tendencies and good will of the government of the 
University. 
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APPARENTLY affairs in the Congo State and in Belgium 
are coming to such a pass that it will be not only right 
in an ethical sense, but proper as a matter of inter- 
national courtesy, for England and the United States 
to interfere with decision. It is a strange phenomenon 
that the Catholic missionaries on the Congo and Ameri- 
can prelates agree in defending the rule of King Leo- 
pold, while the Protestant missionaries unite in con- 
demning his administration. Travellers’ reports seem 
to vary according to their nationality and religion. 
But, although we cannot get at the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, we know enough to 
justify interference and action independent of the 
treaty by which Leopold got his grip on that unhappy 
land. We think it unfortunate that just now Americans 
should be taking out land titles and getting ready to 
exploit the natives under the patronage of Leopold. 
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BURNING women and children alive is something that 
ought not to happen even by accident. When it does 
happen, we ought to know the reason and make it im- 
possible that it should happen again; and yet within a 
few weeks we have had two most horrible illustrations 
of American carelessness, if not of something worse. 
When we are asked the reason why these lamentable 
things take place, it is not sufficient answer that certain 
evident and necessary precautions had not been taken, 
or that the provisions for safety that had been made 
were overlooked and useless. These events have caused 
a wide-spread investigation and the revelation of danger 
in many places of similar calamities. What is the deep- 
seated cause which applies everywhere? Should we go 
far wrong if we said that political graft is the matter? 
Greed, cunning, the desire to make unlawful gain in the 
conduct of public business are the fruitful causes of 
disaster. Take the schools out of politics and politics 
out of the schools, then apply common sense and a de- 
cent regard for the health, comfort, and lives of the 
children, and a marked improvement will take place 
along the line of public enterprise. 
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THERE has grown up in recent years a habit of calling 
the American Unitarian Association ‘‘our national 
organization.”’ This is confusing because the only 
body we have bearing a similar title is the National 
Conference. Why not keep to the original distinction 
and call one the National Conference and the other the 
American Unitarian Association? The National Con- 
ference commonly meets within the limits of the Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada; is that what 
speakers in New York mean when they refer to our 
national organization? The adjective ‘‘American”’ 
fits the American Unitarian Association because it in- 
cludes all churches in Canada which contribute to its 
missionary funds, while it is not national in the sense 
in which the Conference is, which has a membership 
limited by nothing but the neglect of a church to elect 
delegates. Nothing is gained and something is lost by 
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attempting, at this late date, to change the meaning 
of names and titles. If, however, the Association had 
not already made its title good to the name ‘‘American,”’ 
we would suggest that that be the title of the National 
Conference in order that it might by name include the 
whole constituency represented by its biennial meetings. 
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THE new consideration for bird life in the United 
States is not merely sentimental and not wholly humani- 
tarian. The fortunes of great industries and the welfare 
of large communities depend_upon the protection of 
the birds which destroy vermin’ and insects injurious 
to vegetation. ‘The cotton boll weevil has forty-three 
enemies among the birds, conspicuous among them 
the swallow, bred in the North. If all the birds were 
destroyed, insect pests would» soon make the country 
uninhabitable. As in many other instances, the hu- 
manitarian argument may be enforced and the general 
welfare increased by showing the vast industrial advan- 
tages of the movement. Even most of the hawks, 
crows, owls, and blackbirds are found to be the friends 
of their human neighbors, from whom they take toll 
occasionally, but the birds do not prey upon man half 
as much as they do upon each other. 
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‘‘PLACEBO,”’ said the old physician, when he wished 
to cure by suggestion in the days when the belief in 
drugs was universal, and faith was excited by the ad- 
ministration of ‘‘a powerful remedy.’ A shrewd 
physician, who knew that he could not destroy the 
superstition which clamored for the giving of a drug, 
quietly substituted sugar and salt or brown bread, say- 
ing to himself ‘‘placebo,’’—‘‘I will please” the patient, 
and so aid him to regain health. The placeboic treat- 
ment has now been brought out into the light and openly 
advocated and practised in the plan of healing by sug- 
gestion. There is good in the new movement, similar 
to that which has come with numerous forerunners 
under various names; but the only permanent good 
will come from measures which increase the self-respect, 
self-control, and ability to bring into action all the hid- 
den resources of the patient. Many a man dies simply 
because he thinks he cannot live, when he has within 
himself reservoirs of power upon which he has never 
drawn. 


Was Parker Right? 


A short time since we wrote the following Brevity, 
‘‘Theodore Parker was right in his conclusion that no- 
body could have invented the character of Jesus but 
Jesus himself.’’ Soon after a good friend wrote con- 
cerning the Brevity as follows: ‘‘Does it mean that 
Parker originated the saying? I am sure I heard it ‘a 
thousand times,’ as a boy, in orthodox churches, and 
as conclusive proof of the divinity of Christ. In the 
first place it is not true. Shakespeare invented Portia, 
but he did not need to be Portia. In the second place, 
the ‘second Isaiah,’ if he was not the third, invented 
the received conception of Jesus, and the ‘second 
Isaiah’ may, for aught we know, have been very far 
below the ideal he has drawn.” 

The passage in Parker’s ‘‘Discourse on Religion” 
which suggested the Brevity occurs at the end of the 
chapter on the Bible. He said, ‘‘We can learn few facts 
about Jesus. But measure him by the shadow he has 
cast into the world, no; by the light he has shed upon 
it, not by things in which Hercules was his equal and 
Vishnu his superior. Shall we be told, such a man 
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never lived, the whole story is a lie? Suppose that 
Plato and Newton never lived, that their story is a lie. 
But who did their works and thought their thought? 
It takes a Newton to forge a Newton. What man could 
have fabricated a Jesus? None but a Jesus.” 

It seems to us that the statement made by Parker is 
beyond criticism, and that the case as stated in the letter 
above does not touch the heart of the matter. Shakes- 
peare invented Portia, but Portia never could have 
invented Shakespeare unless she were Shakespeare him- 
self or Shakespeare’s equal, and the history of literature 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth shows that to be an in- 
credible supposition unless, indeed, we call Shakespeare 
Lord Bacon. To take familiar examples nearer home, 
we may say that nobody invented or could have in- 
vented the character of George Washington had there 
been no prototype to set the copy. If we admit that all 
the State papers of George Washington were written 
by other men, that even the ‘‘Farewell Address’ was 
in large part the work of Alexander Hamilton, we do 
not in the slightest degree reduce the fame of the man 
who was able to dominate and to use the great men who 
surrounded him, make them do his will, and add to his 
fame. Weems’s ‘‘Life of Washington,’ which passed 
through over seventy editions, and which it is now said 
might better have been spelled without the ‘‘f,”’ con- 
tains the story of the cherry-tree and other misleading 
anecdotes, concealing instead of revealing the character 
of Washington. Sweep away all such things, and George 
Washington remains. 

Another example within the memory of living men is 
still more striking. Abraham Lincoln has been more 
written about and less understood than any man of 
the last century in America’ He has already become 
a mythical character. ‘The facts of his life are now re- 
arranged, not in accordance with the records. made by 
those who knew him, but to match the ideal conception 
of what a popular hero should be. His stepmother, 
who was his guide and guardian, the one to whom he 
attributed everything good in his training and char- 
acter, is now thrust aside and forgotten. Around him 
cluster legends and stories innumerable. Now let us 
admit that twenty, thirty, or forty per cent. of the 
stories attributed to him or those that are told about 
him are not genuine, but are such as being in character 
would naturally attach themselves to the record of his 
life. If we could even prove that he did not write the 
Gettysburg speech and his own inaugurals, or the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, nothing would in the slight- 
est degree weaken or invalidate the statement that Abra- 
ham Lincoln existed, a man unique, a new type of 
human nature as Laveleye called him. He moved 
through American society a certain number of years 
and died by violence, and nothing is more certain than 
that the mark he made was original, unique, and be- 
yond the invention of any of his contemporaries. 

If the ancient world contained a group of men and 
women capable of inventing the person and human char- 
acter of Jesus, then we have a phenomenon which is 
vastly more difficult to comprehend and account for 
than that presented in the supposition that the Son of 
man who suffered under Pontius Pilate was a person of 
extraordinary grace and truth. 

In these humanitarian days every human excellence 
attributed to Jesus of Nazareth increases the respect of 
men for their fellows and makes all desirable improve- 
ment in human life here and now more attainable. 
Rightly interpreted the pictures displayed in churches 
and cathedrals will in the end make the Son of God 
and the Mother of God types of human excellence. The 
i models who sat for the great artists were mothers and 
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children, peasants and carpenters, who were thought 
worthy to symbolize the traits of Godhead. What in 
truth they do is to set forth desirable attributes of per- 
fect humanity. 


The Vineyard. 


What shall we say of Jesus as a political economist, as 
an arbitrator in the great court of capital and labor, as 
an expounder of human and divine law, an adjuster of 
the economic difficulties that perhaps beset his own age 
as well as ours? ‘The parable of the vineyard concerns 
the case of the laborer, the under-stratum of produc- 
tiveness and energy on which society rests. At the first 
glance the parable shows us an arbitrary master who is 
a law unto himself, a man governed by his will rather 
than by abstract justice. He is strict in fulfilling his 
agreement, strict to the letter, but beyond that he obeys 
what seems like caprice, regardless of the spirit. 

Every man who comes to work in the vineyard, whether 
he brushes the dew at dawn of day, arrives at noon, or 
the eleventh hour, receivesa penny. Now can we wonder 
that grumbling and discontent break out among the first 
workers of the day who receive no more for their twelve 
hours’ labor than the man receives who has labored one 
hour? Here is inequality of condition and reward rec- 
ognized, even promoted, by the master of the vineyard 
for which we may substitute the Master of the world. 
It seems a hard saying that the great Master and Ruler 
of the universe can take this view. The inequality, the 
apparent injustice, exists: it is constantly before our eyes. 
Some are elected to honor and success, others to disgrace 
and failure. Some receive great rewards for little effort, 
others by their utmost endeavors can scarce maintain 
a foothold on the planet. Still, in our thought, we do not 
Somewhere, it 
seems to us, there is a fund of divine justice that might 
readjust these things and right all wrongs. ~ It is there- 
fore something of a shock to be told that the master of 
the vineyard decrees this state of things, sets his seal 
upon it, quotes none of the tenets of sociology or political 
economy, but simply says, ‘‘Shall F not do what I will 
with mine own?’’ ‘You have worked twelve hours for 
your penny, take it and begone,”’ he says to the twelve- 
hour man. ‘To the one-hour man he says the same, 
‘Take your penny, though you have labored but sixty 
minutes.’ ‘This decision of the Master moves us to a 
kind of protest. We cannot feel that it is right. The 
thing exists. It is everywhere operative, and yet we 
struggle against it. Out of this instinctive rebellion has 
grown all the efforts toward social change, the equaliza- 
tions of conditions, the effort to climb toward better pay 
and less work. 

But Jesus appears to intimate that this great seeming 
injustice is of no account in the spiritual realm. Another 
law obtains there which he does not formulate. We 
wish he had. The wrongs, outrages, and injustices of 
life are permitted because there is a plan we do not yet 
see, a scheme not yet unfolded, a readjustment of esti- 
mates we are not yet fitted to understand. ‘‘The last 
shall be first and the first last, for many be called, but 
few chosen.” ‘This mysterious saying put at the end 
of a realistic story seems not to have any direct bear- 
ing on this parable of the vineyard. It does not eluci- 
date it. It does not show how or why conditions of 
inequality, so glaring as we see in the world, must exist 
and be acquiesced in as a divine decree. ‘There is, how- 
ever, doubtless, a very subtle connection. We should 
like to penetrate the thought and get at its inmost mean- 
ing. It is perhaps the doctrine of the kingdom Jesus 
preached so persistently, the doctrine of the peaceable 
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and the pure in heart he unfolded in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Our fussy activities, our laborious lives, are not 
to be counted in his estimate as important, compared 
with the life hidden with God. In our time many of us 
hardly know that we have a soul, the externalities of 
our existence are so absorbing. This part of us we hear 
mentioned by poets and idealists excites a certain degree 
of scepticism. But it is by the soul standard that Jesus 
judges men, and it caused him to put his deepest sayings 
into forms that demand long and patient reflection. 

‘*Many are called, but few are chosen,” helped to give 
rise to a dogma that fettered the human understanding 
for generations. What meaning shall we attach to it 
to-day? Surely not the old one: the arbitrary decree of 
the master of the vineyard would lead up to some such 
conclusion, but the world has rejected the doctrine of 
election with a kind of horror. Is God less human, less 
just, than man? has been asked. And the emphatic no 
has followed the question. In spite of the hard condi- 
tions of life, its inevitable wrongs, the heart of man 
stands as a scripture vindicating the higher virtues, 
believing from generation to generation in the impreg- 
nable fortress of justice, the somewhere and the somehow 
that goodness and virtue shall be vindicated, and the 
crooked be made straight. May we not set the human 
conscience higher than any written word, than any saying 
of priest and prophet? The belief in divine justice to 
be revealed, if not made manifest here, is the bulwark of 
the soul. It isa great part of that trust in God by which 
we live and love and have our being. Suppose some of 
Christ’s sayings are too hard for us to unravel to the very 
inmost, we remember that he was a seer and sometimes 
spoke in enigmas out of the burden of his inspiration, 
but the deep abiding intuitions of the human soul will 
outlive all other wisdom, however revealed. 

But it is true that God’s great plan and purpose are 
hidden from us. We see only the infinitesimal segment 
of the arc: human measures are not the true measures. 
Our foot rule is perhaps in no way adjusted to the line 
that is stretched by the infinite. There are other esti- 
mates in that sphere toward which we so longingly 
stretch our eyes. There we may find, perhaps, that our 
failures count more than our successes. The things we 
have despised and neglected may suddenly loom in im- 
portance. Thus the vineyard laborers are, perhaps, 
adjudged of that new estimate that is not worldly, but 
superworldly, that sweeps away all factitious attributes 
and false accretions that we may stand pure soul before 
the Eternal. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Co-operation. 


In the organization of business the characteristic of 
our time has been the movement in every form of in- 
dustry toward consolidation and concentration. The 
small detached business enterprises of a generation ago 
have given place to corporate organizations, and now 
these corporate activities combine into still larger 
‘“‘“communities of interest.’”” We need not stop to in- 
quire whether the old industrial world was a pleasanter 
world to live in. The fact is that it is a vanished world. 
For better or worse, we have passed out of the day of the 
small industry into the day of the great combined indus- 
tries. 

Meanwhile, what is the position of the Christian 
churches? The churches remain for the most part in 
the world of the little industry. They have not recog- 
nized the lesson of modern business life. The small 
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competitions of sectarian life belong to the period of the 
horse-car and the tin pedler, while we are living in the 
period of the department store and the trunk line. 
“The devil,” said a wise man, ‘“‘laughs at a divided 
church.” He laughs as one laughs to see a domestic 
spinning wheel trying to do the work of a cotton mill. 
Is it not humiliating that the churches are so pre- 
occupied with their’ provincial affairs or with super- 
fluous and outgrown issues that they do not perceive 
the nature of the world in which they live and with 
which they are supposed to deal? Must not church 
organization like any other form of modern business 
learn the lesson of business combination? Said one of 
the fathers of the Revolution, ‘‘If we do not hang to- 
gether, then we shall all hang separately.” 

The point of these observations is to raise the question 
whether the time has not come for another forward 
step in bringing about closer relations between the 
Unitarian and the Universalist fellowships in this coun- 
try. The union of the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches in New London, Conn., with the significant 
gain in courage, resources, and efficiency, which results 
from the combination, furnishes an illustration and 
example. This consolidation has been accomplished 
harmoniously, with excellent business judgment and 
with mutual good will. For this successful move we 
are indebted not only to the plain logic of the situation, 
but also to the energy of the Unitarian minister in New 
London and the tact and skill of the secretary of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and the field 
secretary of this Association. 

It is encouraging to note that there are already at 
least three churches whose names are carried on the 
list of both denominations, ‘There are at least twenty- 
two ministers whose names are carried on the official 
lists of both denominations, and there are at least 
twenty-eight who hold fellowship in both denominations. 
On the other hand, there are at least twenty-four com- 
munities where weak Unitarian and Universalist churches 
are duplicating one another’s work. No adequate 
business reason exists for this duplication. Is it not 
time for us to begin to consider the practical wisdom 
of combining these churches of distinct traditions, but 
of common purpose and ideal? Instead of waiting 
for friction to develop, should we not face the larger 
problems of preventing waste and conducting joint 
missionary enterprises in new fields? Are we not sus- 
taining too many churches which minister not to any 
actual religious need, but rather to the personal or de- 
nominational pride of the handful of people who attend 
these churches, but who are often unable to adequately 
support them ? 

The work of educating the two communions in fra- 
ternal good will and mutual respect must necessarily 
be slow. ‘There is still an abundance of narrowness of 
view and provincial prejudice and denominational ob- 
stinancy among us; but ought not the New London case 
to prove the beginning of better things? Shall no 
prejudice yield to reason and sectarian pride to en- 
lightened co-operation ? 

The test of a Christian civilization is to be found in 
our capacity for such intelligent, sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. Our problem is how to secure the advantages of 
unity without infringing upon our honorable inheritances 
or our individual liberties. Unless we can combine 
these two elements in reasonable harmony, we shall 


’ continue to come together at our various denominational 


gatherings to criticise one another, to tinker at our in- 
adequate machinery without bettering it, to pass reso- 
lutions and print them, and promptly forget them, and 
to wonder why we cannot secure the success achieved 
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by the great denominations; and, after some more decades 
of such futile discussion, ‘‘we shall all go to the rubbish 
heap together,—things for which the world has no further 
use.”’. I cannot but believe that before these disasters 
happen we shall discover the strength that comes in unity 
and be baptized by one spirit into one body. Sharing 
the same inspiration and walking in one light, we cannot 
fail to find the same way. Set together in the same field 
of privilege and duty, we shall find that we have one 
mind and heart and purpose. We shall find unity in 
liberty, diversity of gift, but one spirit. 
SAMUEL A. ELioT. 


Current Topics. 


HARDLY had the battleship fleet under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Evans cast anchor at Magdalena Bay 
on March 12, at the end of its cruise of 13,000 miles, 
when it was announced by the Navy Department that 
the great maritime organization was to encircle the globe 
before it is disbanded. Secretary Metcalf put an end 
to much speculation when he made the announcement, 
on March 13, that the fleet is to leave San Francisco 
on July 6 for a cruise to the Pacific possessions of the 
Republic. The itinerary will include Hawaii, Samoa, 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia, and the Philippines. 
On its way back it will pass the Suez Canal, and its final 
destination as a unit will be New York. At Sydney 
and Melbourne preparations are already being planned 
on an extensive scale to welcome the officers and men 
of the American navy, which Anglo-Saxons of the antip- 
odes regard as the insuperable obstacle to the establish- 
ment of the dominance of the yellow race over the white. 
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THE consideration of the legislative branch of the 
government at Washington for the susceptibilities of 
the Japanese people was strikingly illustrated by the 
action of a sub-committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, on March 16, In reporting the ap- 
propriation bill for fortifications to the main body, 
the sub-committee struck out every dollar that had 
been asked for by the Department of War for the forti- 
fication of the harbor of Manila and Subig Bay. The 
sub-committee made no secret of the fact that the 
radical modification of the bill was due partly to the 
‘conviction that the erection of military works on a large 
scale at the two points named might be regarded in 
Tokyo as an act of hostility. Partly for reasons of 
economy the bill, when it reached the committee on 
appropriations, recommended the expenditure of only 
$8,210,611 out of the $38,443,945 which the War De- 
partment had regarded as necessary in order to maintain 
the defensive efficiency of the nation. 
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A DISPUTE that threatened to embroil Japan and 
China in a possible armed conflict was terminated on 
March 15, when it was announced at Tokyo that the 
Foreign Board at Pekin had yielded to the Japanese 
demand for the release of the Tatsu Maru, which had 
been seized by the Chinese naval authorities off Macao 
ten days earlier on the ground that the vessel bore a 
cargo of arms and ammunition for Chinese rebels. The 
satisfactory outcome of the controversy was made 
public at a time when the British government had 
begun to take an active interest in the merits of the 
dispute between the two Asiatic countries. The activ- 
ities of British diplomacy in the matter had gone so far 
as to give ground for the semi-official intimation at 
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London that Japan had been informed that the quarrel 
was of direct interest to Great Britain, which could not 
regard the aggressiveness of her ally with unconcern. 
It is worthy of note that the conditions under which 
Pekin finally surrendered to Tokyo were not nearly as 
drastic as those which had been originally presented by 
the Japanese government. 
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THE report that the white population at Hayti were 
in danger of being massacred by the Haytians, emanat- 
ing simultaneously from Paris and Berlin at the beginning 
of the week, caused some apprehension in London and 
Warships belonging to the respective 
establishments of the four nations were either on their 
way to Port-au-Prince or already there, while the cable 
was conveying the news of a disturbance in Hayti on 
last Monday and Tuesday. The facts admitted at all 
four of the capitals were that President Nord Alexis 
of Hayti had executed a dozen or fifteen revolutionary 
leaders summarily on the preceding Sunday. At Berlin 
and Paris pains were taken to point out the seriousness 
of the situation, which involved the possibility of an 
immediate attack upon one or two of the foreign con- 
sulates at Port-au-Prince, to be followed by a general 
onslaught upon the foreign residents. The administra- 
tion at Washington, while declining to admit that any 
such crisis was impending, nevertheless took the pre- 
caution to order a gunboat to Hayti in anticipation of 
eventualities. 
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THe tempest that followed the announcement to 
newspaper-reading Britons recently that the kaiser 
had written a letter to the British First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was quelled for good and all by King Edward, 
who, on March to, was credited by the Berlin press 
as having written a cordial communication to Wilhelm 
II., deprecating the incident and conveying his best 
wishes to his royal and imperial kinsman. As a coun- 
terpart to this theory of the king’s conduct was another, 
also emanating from Berlin, to the effect that the exist- 
ence of a letter from the kaiser to Lord Tweedmouth 
had been communicated by King Edward himself to the 
editor of the London Times. The British press, now 
that its outburst of temper is over, is inclined to believe 
that the importance of the correspondence had been 
grossly exaggerated, and to place credit in the official 
assurances of the British government that the German 
emperor had made no attempt to influence British 
naval policy. 

a 


A sIGN of the improved relations between Russia 
and Japan was conveyed on March rr by the statement 
made by the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Douma in support of a bill raising the Russian legation 
M. Iswolsky, in 
a notable address, maintained that the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, regrettable as some of its terms were, had not 
robbed Russia of any part of her ‘‘historical inheritance,” 
but that it had given to Japan only that which ‘‘pre- 
viously belonged to, or economically or geographically 
gravitated” toward, that country. He further in- 
formed the representatives of the Russian people that 
his recent intercourse with Japanese statesmen and 
diplomats had convinced him of Japan’s cordial desire 
to maintain friendly relations with her northern neigh- 
bor. The majority in the Douma approved the pacific 
sentiments of the minister by passing the bill for the 
required change in the status of the imperial representa- 
tive at Tokyo. 
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THE continued ill-health of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the British Prime Minister, has given 
ground for the conviction that in the near future another 
hand will be at the helm of the British ship of state. It 
is conceded that Sir Henry’s successor will be the Rt. 
Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, who has been at the head of the government 
during the enforced retirement of the Prime Minister. 
Mr, Asquith is regarded as perhaps the most forceful 
and effective personality in present-day pmublic life in 
London. His dealings with the House of Commons 
during several recent interesting situations have shown 
him to be a man of large resources, unmistakable courage, 
and downright strength of convictions. His curt and 
incisive refusals to permit Parliament to deal with ques- 
tions that did not properly concern it created a sensation 
during the discussion of the kaiser’s letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth, The retirement of Sir Campbell-Banner- 
man is predicted as a certainty of the immediate future. 


Brevities. 


Expect no great performance from any one who asks 
himself before he speaks or acts what the effect upon his 
personal fortunes is to be. 


Healing and happiness are found by those who come 
into sympathetic contact with unspoiled nature and the 
life that is found in field and forest. 


They who hinder progress and quench enthusiasm are 
the intelligent men and women who coolly say of every 
good thing, ‘‘Yes, that is excellent, but’’— 


Abraham Lincoln did not attribute the moral training 
of his youth to his mother, but to his step-mother, who was 
the only parent for whom he expressed any affection. 


The real wealth of the country is in but small part 
represented by money, stocks, and bonds which, in dis- 
tempered imaginations, represent all the earnings of the 
people. 


All organizations which are intended to be exclusive 
and to excite a feeling of antagonism to any class, rich 
or poor, are undemocratic, unchristian, and will in the 
end work mischief. 


Where modern methods are applied in time, diphthe- 
ria has ceased to be a dangerous disease. The anti- 
toxins are wonderful additions to the resources of the 
trained physician. 


This is the day of little things. ‘The study of that 
which lies out of sight and beyond the reach of our senses 
is the chief source of the amazing scientific progress of 
the last half-century. 


If any one, astrologer or occultist of any kind, will only 
keep prophesying about all things that possibly may 
happen, some of the predictions must be fulfilled. They 
will be remembered and the rest forgotten. 


One of our Baptist contemporaries, admitting that 
hell may not be a place and that its unquenchable fires 
are metaphorical, insists that it is a reality all the same. 
This differs very little from the doctrine taught by all 
sensible men. 


With all the amazing discoveries in Egypt, nothing 
comes to light to verify the story of Israel in that country, 
the passage of the Red Sea and the destruction of the 
Egyptian host. Apparently, Pharaoh died quietly in 
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his bed and was gathered to his fathers as other Egyp- 
tian rulers were. 


When a man hates the Church, the Bible, Christianity, 
and the established order of religion, the best way to 
get at his mind and motives is not to argue with him, 
but to inquire into his history. Some grievous wrong 
done to him or his family will commonly be found to 
lie at the root of his hatred. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Mere Morality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was pleased to read an ‘‘orthodox”’ reply to Mr, 
Singsen’s letter. Mr. Dyer, after gently reminding us 
in a fatherly way of our need of ‘‘intellectual humility,” 
concluded his reply by saying, ‘‘Why not stop our 
battle of mere intellectual concepts and get together 
in the spirit of all good things?”’ 

Good, very good! but is it not better to carry on the 
battle in a friendly spirit till all together we find the ~ 
place Jesus occupies in the great order of human lives 
and discover anew the source of his power and goodness ? 

I should not say that Unitarians or others need ‘‘in- 
tellectual’’ so much as spiritual ‘‘humility.?’? Christ 
was not humble in the presence of men and their tra- 
ditions, but in the presence of the Unseen his humility 
was most profound. We need to have ‘‘unity in things 
necessary, liberty in things doubtful, and charity in all 
things’; but, more than this, we desperately need in 
our day a passion for reality, a passion for what is true 
and universal in things divine. 

We do not get together because our ‘‘orthodox”’ 
brethren, as a.whole, do not care, or do not take the 
pains to understand the ‘‘Unitarian habit of mind.” 
Everybody knows what ‘‘Trinitarian orthodoxy”’ is, 
but very few understand Unitarianism. I believe that 
Mr. Singsen, in the main, is right: in the ‘‘stand pat,” 
the typical Trinitarian Congregational Church to-day 
morals are spoken of as ‘‘mere morals.’’ On the Sunday 
after Mr. Singsen’s letter appeared in the Register I at- 
tended the morning service in such a church. The 
preacher spent three-fourths of his sermon time telling 
his audience that ‘‘Righteousness is as filthy rags,” 
actually using the expression: the will to do was left 
out of the account. ; 

Not long ago a young lad said to his mother, after 
they had attended just such a service: ‘‘Why, I have 
nothing whatever to do in being saved, have 1? Jesus 
did it all.’ This is too apt to be the impression given 
when most of the emphasis is placed on the mere scheme 
of salvation. 

Why not teach that the fundamental laws of morality 
antedate Christ and Christianity, and that they are 
at one with ‘‘the sweet influences of the Pleiades,’ and 
that ‘‘the stars in their courses uphold the righteous,” 
and that ‘‘the stones of the field are in league with him.” 

And then why not be satisfied to build on this founda- 
tion, the foundation upon which God has built his uni- 
verse, and accept the leadership of Jesus as the Prince 
of Life, and the supreme Master in the art of living? 

This same preacher that I heard sent a large major- 
ity of mankind to ‘‘eternal perdition.’’ Was this not ™ 
a little unkind? Ought not the idea, the ‘‘intellectual 
concept,” of salvation itself, be placed on trial by our 
‘“‘orthodox”’ brethren ? 

Why not cultivate the passion for reality in all things? 
The scientist has it, the artist has it, the scholar has it, 
why not the preacher? 
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Thoreau said he went not by himself to drive life 
into a corner and reduce it to its lowest terms, in order 
to find out for himself whether it were mean or not, 
and the world has his verdict that he found it supremely 
worth while. 

Huxley, in speaking of Cardinal Newman’s writings, 
said, ‘‘After reading an hour or two in his books, I 
began to lose sight of the distinctions between truth 
and falsehood.’ I confess that I feel somewhat like 
this when I read what is now being written by certain 
Catholics in defending their attack upon ‘‘Modernism.” 
The appeal is not to truth, but to the established order: 
it is to the Christ of ecclesiasticism, not to Jesus of 
Nazareth. The appeal is not to what is universal and 
fundamental for all men and for all time, but to what, 
in the very nature of things, is temporal and transi- 
tory. I have the same feeling in reading Mr. Dyer’s 
reply to Mr. Singsen. 

Why not, one and all, take truth for our authority 
and go out in faith and confidence to meet the events 
and duties of life, as did Jesus, not being over-anxious 
about the ‘‘doctrine,” but supremely anxious to do the 
‘‘will,” and perhaps amid the duties that are well done 
we may find that God is present to reveal to us just 
the truth we most need,—the truth that comes to the 
reverent, the humble, and the obedient spirit of man? 
Spiritual truth is just as real as any other kind of truth: 
it is a living, tremendous reality, and the truth-seeker 
who seeks with all his heart and mind has never been 
disappointed. 

When we preachers shall fully understand these things, 
we shall be given the power from on high to kindle in 
human hearts a prophetic fire that shall keep alive the 
motive and the desire for truth, goodness, and love, 

Then let us hope we shall be able to carry on the 
spiritual commerce of the world in great ocean liners, 
as it were, and not in individual row-boats, as is too 
largely the case at the present time. 

FREDERIC W. SMITH. 

BERNARDSTON, MAss. 


Merely Morals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I was much interested in Mr. Singsen’s letter, in your 
issue of February 27. As a scientist (geologist) by pro- 
fession, one whose duty it should be to seek truth first 
and foremost, and who believes that he would work 
with the Unitarian churches, if the system of truth they 
practically held seemed most nearly right, one who 
knows no business nor social reason why he could not 
do this, not only without any disadvantage in these 
ways, but to the comfort of some friends, it is rather 
exasperating to have it assumed, whatever one’s denom- 
ination, that one is really a Unitarian at heart,— merely, 
for instanee, because he regularly reads your very val- 
uable paper. 

It is therefore pleasing to have Mr. Singsen realize 
that there is a real and important difference in the 
“evangelical,” or ‘‘orthodox,’’ point of view and that 
of Unitarians, though it be a difference of prepositions. 
The ‘‘evangelical’”’ view is one of salvation not by char- 
acter, but unto character. We are judged not by 
our works, but according to them. 

The tree is known by its fruits, but the fruits do not 
produce the tree. We work out our salvation only 
as God works in us. God is the source of all really 
good, and the utmost that man can be supposed to do 
is, as James would say, to ‘‘remove the inhibitions 
and let the grace of God course freely through the 
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branch. Such is the ‘‘evangelical’ teaching, which 
seems to me philosophically sound, even though it gives 
no one a cause to ‘‘thank God that he is not as other 
men.’ We are at best but ‘‘unprofitable servants,” 
and eternal life is the ‘‘gift” of God, though the ‘‘wages”’ 
of sin be earned. ; 

This, you understand, I am not trying to prove, but 
am merely stating the position which many of us still 
really believe to be true. The citations of Mr. Singsen 
are obviously only rhetorical exaggerations of it, the 
only question being whether the distinction should not 
be made more clear between right actions (morality) 
done from low motives, and right actions done through 
the spirit of God working in us, or, as our Catholic 
friends sav, for ‘‘the love of God.” 

; AuFRED A, LANE. 


Prisoners of Time. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Like that sad nun of old, whose haggard eyes 
Watched the slow rising wall that was her doom, 
We, helpless prisoners of the flesh that dies, 
See old Time building up our meagre room. 


We watch his noiseless fingers deft and sly, 
Forever working on that growing wall; 
Old Time, the Conqueror, who bids us die, 
And live amid the shadows ere we fall. 


Not so! The living joys more poignant grow, 
The spring’s soft magic, gleaming moons and seas, 
Green trees and floating clouds, the sunset’s glow, 
Great words and symphonies and long love’s ease. 


So still with clear unvanquished eyes we wait 
’ For that great Liberator, sure and true, 
Whose touch destroys the work of Time and Fate, 
And sets us free for spaces large and new. 


A Government’s Guaranty of Employment. 


BY REV. JOHN VISHER. 


One radical solution of the labor problem in its child- 
labor as well as other aspects is best illustrated by fol- 
lowing the fortunes of two Chicago families. _ 

Ten years ago one of these families went into the 
house the other vacated, an eight-room cottage which 
at a low rental cost $10 a month. The other family 
moved on to a government homestead in South-east South 
Dakota. ‘The families were of about the same size and 
ages, two parents and eight children each. : Their cap- 
ital and earning capacity were also about the same. 
The environment, formerly very much alike, became 
at once very unlike, one in a congested centre of popu- 
lation, in a rented cottage, the other on a free home- 
stead, in a sparsely settled agricultural section of the 
West. The country family built them, largely with 
their own hands and from. field rocks, the necessary 
buildings. Neither city nor country family went in 
debt, expending only what the labor of their hands 
could secure. 

The children of both families, when not in school, 
worked as best they could; those in the city in shops 
and factories, those in the country on farms and 
herding cattle and sheep. 

The earnings of the city family at once far exceeded 
those of the country family, but the expenditures of 
the former also far exceeded those of the latter, the 
items of rent and fuel alone being considerable. 

The country family almost immediately gave the 
children their time as the saying is; that is, made no 
demand on them for their earnings, but gave them 
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what they earned to go to college with. The income of 
the farm warranted this, but no more. Of this privi- 
lege the six older children have availed themselves, and 
are in or have graduated from higher schools of 
learning. 

After ten years the country family at present owns 
a well-improved farm, the rental and market value 
of which is more than double that of the city property 
which the city family is still occupying, while they still 
work in factories, living from hand to mouth, barely 
able to pay the $10 a month rent as it becomes due. 
This winter, as indeed every winter, the head of the 
family is for several months out of work, and the entire 
support comes upon the children who remain in the 
home. 

Recently I saw these young bread-winners when they 
turned over within a dollar or two their week’s earn- 
ings, to pay a delinquent month’s rent, and doing so 
with the remark, uttered with choking voices, that they 
‘“must have the slielter of a roof over their heads any- 
how, whether they had anything to eat or not.” Re- 
ferring to their fourteen-year-old brother, they said he 
would soon be through with his schooling, finishing the 
eighth grade next June, when he, too, could begin to 
earn a little. Not one of the six older children had 
finished the eighth grade before they had been forced 
to join in the support of the family. There is one 
younger child, a ten-year-old boy; but he is a sickly, 
stunted child, as indeed all the children are in compari- 
son with the children of the country family to-day. 

This is their physical condition. Morally, while the 
country family’s children are ambitious, and carry off 
honors wherever they go, the city family’s children are 
discouraged and without high purpose. They have 
never known the joyous buoyancy of childhood, close 
to nature, with which the Dakota home has been favored. 

Social conditions which one family escaped have 
crushed the life. out of the other family. Continuous 
employment for the head of the family at remunerative 
rates of compensation is out of the question with women 
and children crowding into the factories, reducing those 
rates, and curtailing that employment. Granted that 
labor unions can be made so effective that no workman 
will ever become a scab and take his work, his bread, 
away from a fellow-workman, yet, if his children and 
his sisters do so, the effect is the same. They of their 
own house become the scabs, reducing the house- 
holder’s wages below the point of normal, healthful 
living. But surely no one would slam all doors of self- 
support shut in the face of all women and children. 

However, one way out is for the householder to walk 
through the door this government has opened into 
guaranteed continuous employment, when it offers him 
a homestead. That is a decent, self-respecting avenue 
of self-support. It is an entire escape from industrial 
slavery. It is our modern, economic safety valve. It 
is open, and will remain open, until the desert shall 
blossom as the rose. 

There are three factors in wealth,—land, labor, and 
tools. Now I am told a man without capital has even 
on a government homestead only two of those factors, 
land and labor; but no tools or seed, and, hence, they 
tell me my solution is inadequate. 

My answer is that my solution is not theoretical, but 
practical. It is demonstrable not on paper, but in life. 
Theorists in Fulton’s day had proven steam navigation 
impossible; but Fulton made steam navigation a fact, 
notwithstanding. So theorists may say that a man 
cannot support himself on bare land without capital, 
and in theory he cannot; but in fact, in practice, I did 
it, and my father did it before me, and my boys can do 
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it after me. Where there is a will there is a way. God 
helps the man who helps himself. And cannot one 
form of wealth, labor, be exchanged for another form of 
wealth, capital or tools, and thus the willing worker be- 
come possessed of the three forms of wealth, land, labor, 
and tools? 

Or, if he have no labor to spare and need every bit 
of his strength for the securing of immediate self-sup- 
port, does he also immediately need the use of every 
acre of land, and can he not exchange some of it for the 
use of capital or tools? Many figments of the imagi- 
nation fade into nothingness when grappled by a reso- 
lute man. Mountains -become mole-hills, surging 
streams dry river beds; and pioneer hardships do not 
stifle, but develop, true manhood. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


What is Christianity? 


BY H. E. BUTLER, D.D. 


I once thought I could tell: I am not so sure about it 


now. In the days of my New England boyhood I 
supposed it was another name for church membership. 
True, the good deacon who used to go diagonally across 
the Common every Sunday morning, with his demure 
wife just a few feet behind him, was not to my boyish 
mind a very attractive exhibition of Christianity, but, 
agreeable or not, something of that sort would, I sup- 
pose, be found necessary when the review day should 
come, and the final account be asked for. And then 
the other deacon of my boyhood, of whom I used to 
hear it said, in the old store upon the corner, that he 
was ‘‘mighty sharp” in a trade, it did not occur to me 
that such a saying meant anything derogatory to a good 
church member and a deacon besides. But somehow, 
as the years have gone on, things have gotten more 
mixed. 

In the first place I can’t make church membership 
quite so much the synonym for Christianity as I used to. 
Nor can I give over to ‘‘uncovenanted mercies”’ the vast 
number who have gone away from this earth without hay- 
ing their names recorded on a church roll. ‘‘There’s 
a wideness in God’s mercy, like the wideness of the sea,” 
is sung with a good deal of fervor now, and is, I suppose, 
believed by those who sing it. But the number-in the 
church is not much like the ‘‘wideness of the sea” in 
comparison with the tremendous mass of those who have 
gone away from the world, having lived outside of it. 

And then I can’t see quite so much difference between 
the qualities of acts when performed by different persons 
as I used to see, nor in the same act when done at differ- 
ent times and in different places. A man helps some 
unfortunate one to a brighter hope and a more honest 
life. That now seems to me to look like a Christian 
act, and possibly to be the act of a Christian. The 
despised tramp of whom I read the other day, who 
made an agreement with his ‘‘pardner” that, whichever 
was taken sick first, the other should take care of him, 
and who did care for his sick companion till death re- 
lieved him of the charge, did a rather good thing, even 
if he was not a Christian. When, in my childhood, I 
used to take my penny to the church and drop it into 
the box as it was passed, I suppose I should have felt 
pretty indignant if any one had intimated that it might 
not, after all, be a gift to the Lord. Benevolence went 
out to the heathen, and the heathen were a good many 
miles away. When my sainted mother filled a big 
basket with food for a hungry woman whose husband 
was too shiftless to. bring her necessary bread, I have no 
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idea she thought it was half so good an act as to give 
on the Sunday to the missionary cause. But it occurs 
to me now that there was a big lot of Christianity in 
that basket of food, as well as several slices of cold meat 
and ‘a fine piece of mince pie. It may be rash in me 
to say it, but now that she has gotten where ‘‘the mists 
are cleared away’’ I feel reasonably sure that one who 
can discriminate as to the quality of an act much better 
than we has said ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

I once heard a paper read on ‘‘Christianity and Phil- 
anthropy.” _ It was a good paper, full of bright sayings 
and sharp discriminations. The differences between 
Christianity and philanthropy were all pointed out. 
If I had not been very dull I suppose I should have had the 
whole thing cleared up. But somehow I could not 
help thinking of those people who went to give their 
account, and all they had which could be talked about 
with much satisfaction was that they had fed a few 
hungry people, and reached out a hand warm with 
sympathy to some of the wretched ones whom society 
had condemned... And then I wondered if we were not 
sometimes calling that philanthropy which was really 
Christianity, and crowning some of our opinions and 
beliefs as the real genuine Christianity, which are, after 
all, only a tolerable imitation of philanthropy. And 
so the puzzle remained and the old question comes 
‘back again, ‘‘What is Christianity ?”’ 

Curicaco, In. 


‘A Word to the Liberal Churches. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


This loose community of libera churches affects me 
like one of the products of that variety-loving Power 
which works in humanity as it works everywhere in 
nature. It is one plant in the garden of God. And it 
seems like one vital phase of a movement which is begin- 
ning to stir the bosom of Christendom with longings 
for a reformation more profound than Protestantism. 
Despite all that is crude and contradictory, do we not 
at heart desire that the human may be subordinate to 
the divine, that God’s will may be done, and heaven 
grow on earth? Seen at its best, the new tendency felt 
in all the churches seeks to emancipate religion from 
bondage to its own products and tools,—its history, 
literature, and institutions,—and to place it before the 
world on its merits as the everlasting Word, the Life 
which is the light of every man, the higher law of nature, 
the law of spiritual health and human completeness, 
freely interpreted and applied in harmony with advanc- 
ing knowledge. It demands free course for the spirit 
of God and the spirit of man, between which it dares 
not draw a line. Some of us accept it as another ut- 
terance of that word which went forth from Galilee 
to break the crust of rabbinical Judaism, to dissolve the 
spell of old idolatry, to turn men from iniquity, and 
to create from a regenerate and charmed humanity the 
independent order of Sons of God. The movement of 
which we form but a small part is not a revolt nor a 
secession: it is an evolution, a product of the energy 
that leads forth the stars in their time and order, and 
‘marshals the forces of history. 

In these churches I recognize and salute something 
deeper than a passion for liberty and progress; namely, 
the aspiration for a higher spiritual order, for a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein shall dwell righteous- 
ness. If any should call in question our right to stand 
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up and be counted with the Lord’s host, our comfort 
is, ‘‘He knoweth them that are his.’ Our chief con- 
cern must be not to win the recognition of our comrades- 
in-arms, but to deserve applause at headquarters by our 
loyal obedience to orders. 

Our position, with serious exposures and embarrass- 
ments, has some large advantages, which should both 
give us courage and deepen our sense of responsibility. 
We have no need to spend any force in resisting or dis- 
paraging reason or science, nature or man. We accept 
all the appointments of the world as divine provisions 
for education. We find it easy to believe in yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, without worshipping the god 
Antiquity or the god Novelty. We have no fear that 
the true God will contradict himself, if he shall speak 
again and again; and we identify the Word in humanity 
at its best with the silent Logos of creation, We see 
in man the manifestation of God, and in the best men 
the cleared and fullest manifestation. But no urgency 
is upon us to believe or disbelieve without being fully 
persuaded. We have no partisan or ecclesiastical in- 
terest to defend; we are tempted by no powerful bribe 
of property or standing to put the product of the new 
vintage into old wine skins; we need not even pretend: 
to steer our ship by calculations based on the almanacs 
of the last century. We can afford to profit by criti- 
cism, and to improve our principles and methods, or to 
add to them without fear of losing heavily on our old 
stock. There is nothing in our principles, as there 
should be nothing in our hearts, to prevent our instant 
and joyful response to any good thing that may be or 
has been said or done by anybody in our time or in fore- 
going ages. There is nothing in our organization to 
keep us from wheeling into line at short notice with any 
other bodies of earnest people who may muster for the 
same objects. And, in theory at least, every member 
of our societies is left as free in spirit and conduct as if 
no such societies existed. As we refuse to be mastered 
in conscience, so we refuse to master. 

But we need not hesitate to make a confession in 
which we might be joined perhaps by every group of 
Christians from the twelve apostles down. Let us 
admit that mistakes have been made, hindering our 
work and impairing its quality. It has not been easy 
to give to every truth its due proportion and just value, 
especially when it became necessary to emphasize what 
others overlooked or denied. Yet one principle under- 
lies all the rest: we join with all the churches in affirm- 
ing the supreme importance of man’s spiritual life and 
his union with God in purity and love. We agree that 
the promotion of this divine life is the chief object for 
which a church exists. We agree that there has been 
a manifestation of the divine law for man’s guidance 
and of the divine love for man’s deliverance from evil. 
We agree that the true order of human life and society 
has not yet fully come on the earth, and that we ought 
to labor and pray for the transformation of humanity 
into the image and sonship of the Father. 

One vast advantage we have not adequately- used. 
We have never half realized how close is the identity be- 
tween our higher work and the work of Jesus. So much 
of rant and cant have gathered about his name, and such 
measureless wrongs and usurpations have claimed his 
authority, and so much that cannot be verified has 
been claimed for the early Christian records, that a 
strong surge of reaction, partly due to our just protest 
and our hatred of shams, has carried us far toward the 
opposite extreme. But what name is there under 
heaven and among men which so well represents every- 
thing toward which we aspire and strive? What teacher, 
what character, can so well illustrate those spiritual 
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conceptions of life, duty, and destiny, which we have 
faintly traced in the nature of man? Ah, if we could 
but look in his face as he would look in ours if he were 
here! Possibly, we should rediscover the sweet secret 
which the church has lost,—how love opens the door for 


truth. Possibly, we should read on his vestments that- 


very Word for which we search our own souls. 

Whatever rank or historic place we assign to the 
founder of Christendom, we cannot seek the company 
where he is hated or despised, we cannot turn from him 
our hearts. We do not painfully hold him fast. We are 
held to him by a charm which helps us realize our own 
part in the divine nature. 

Our true place is not with the priests and scribes who 
mocked him; not with the weak judge who found no 
fault in the man, yet branded him as a criminal; not 
with the fickle multitude that hooted their best friend 
to death. Better that we share the agonies of the 
garden and the cross! We belong at his side and in 
his train, our brother and our leader. Without trying 
to set our feet servilely in his tracks, without even affect- 
ing to reproduce the costume of his time or his mind, 
we yet yield to the spell of his spirit. We cannot find 


_ for ourselves nor for mankind anything better than the 


purity of heart he blessed, the righteousness of life he 
enjoined, the unselfish love he exemplified, the perfec- 
tion he pointed toward, the union with God he realized. 
For the purpose of religious work, we cannot do better 
than employ his moral machinery and. motive. The 
announcement of redeeming love made available by 
human faith—not as a divine afterthought or plan of sal- 
vation, but as a part of the eternal purpose and univer- 
sal law,—marks the introduction of a moral motor which 
has wrought more beneficent changes in human character 
than steam and electricity have wrought in mechanism 
and locomotion. Ever the last, latest, newest, highest 
of all spiritual discoveries is the unveiling in the char- 
acter of the Son, and of every Son, of the face of his 
Father and ours; whose love for us in our lowest estate 
is the never-failing fountain of our love for him and for 
each other. In all this we see the clearing up and ful- 
filment of simple, natural religion and morality, as they 
are shone upon by the light which only a pure spirit 
can transmit. Thus we are recalled from dependence 
on our own wisdom to trust in the mysterious. inwork- 
ing power that can do for us above all that we ask or 
think. 

And what if this means for us that we are entrusted 
with truths and energies of the highest order,—truths 
and energies which cannot only uplift, purify, refine, 
and enrich our own being, but will become ‘‘the power 
of God unto salvation” for the millions that grope in 
the darkness of error and groan in the bondage of evil? 


Spiritual Life. 


A childlike trust of heart that can take a hand, and, 
wondering, walk in paths unknown and strange, is a 
prime requisite of all religion —Martineau. 


Td 


A mortal does not get richer by scant praise: no 
wealth comes to the grudger. The strong man it is, 
O mighty, who in the day of battle is a precious gift 
to thee like as to me.—Prayer to Indra. 


ad 
If an abiding belief in the supremacy of conscience 


is the only safe guide in life, if there is no true peace but 
in oneness with goodness, no satisfying of the demands 
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of our nature but in the practices of a holy life, no 


possibility of a hearty, appreciative enjoyment of the 
earthly home even till we come to live self-denying lives in 
it, then is religion a necessity of our being and goodness 
the only hope for the human soul.—Selected. 


ad 


Our Easter rejoicings are but painted upholstery, unless 
we be thus enlisted in the King’s work for weal and for 
woe. Who seeks a lesson in Palm Sunday and in Pas- 
sion Week must learn that lesson of manly, of womanly 
endurance that victory is not in the shouting or in the 
multitude. The real victory is sure, when a loyal child, 
for darkness or for light, for death, or for resurrection, 
goes steadily about his Father’s business.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 


The Call of the Higher Life. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


1 fe 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE MORAL IDEAL. 


When we heed the call of the higher life, we are led 
from the outer life to the inner life, from the life of the 
world to the life of the spirit. That ‘‘religion is not 
a creed but a life’’ has been said times without number, 
and in accepting the saying we make an ethical gain; 
but in asserting that life is above belief we transfer the 
emphasis from the inner world to the outer world. It 
is not enough to ask how a man lives: we need to ask 
why he lives. To know his deeds is not sufficient: we 
need to know his motives. In asserting motives above 
deeds we have transferred the emphasis again from 
the outer world to the inner world. That is where the 
emphasis belongs, and by these. two distinctions we 
have passed from beliefs to motives and find ourselves 
in a region vastly more significant for the inner life. 

It is here that conscience does its work,—conscience 
which to the inner life of a man is like the ‘‘great white 
throne” in the centre of all life, before which moral 
values are assessed. It is a common error of judgment 
by conscientious people to say, ‘‘The deed must have 
been right, for my conscience did not condemn it.” 
But conscience is not a judge of deeds, but of motives. 
In the outer world a man’s deed often falls short of what 
he intended, because the world has interfered with the 
performance of the act. But the motive is the man’s 
own; its place is in his inner world; it is the index of 
his profoundest being. Among our motives conscience 
makes its judgments. If we intended evil and good 
came of it, whatever congratulation we may feel, we 
have not the approval of conscience, for it condemns 
the evilintention. If weintended good and bya blunder 
or other circumstance did evil, whatever regrets or 
condemnation we feel for the harm we have done, we 
have not the condemnation of conscience, for the motive 
was good, and conscience will not condemn it. 

When two motives are presented, the moral ideal 
judges each by the moral quality involved in it, and 
demands that we act upon the higher motive. When 
we turn from the outer life to the inner life, from the 
life of the world to the life of the spirit, we find the source 
of the highest demands that are made upon a life. The 
life of the spirit derives the finest significance from the 
moral ideal. 

There are people who are seeking the higher life, and 
who choose their paths by the consideration of the 


experience that is offered. They refuse a present pos-. 


session for the sake of a future satisfaction, a sensuous 
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pleasure for an inner joy, a material reality for a spir- 
itual feeling, and thereby they are advancing in the 
life of the spirit. But the highest attainment of the 
spiritual life is the height of the moral ideal. The time 
comes when a choice lies between the satisfaction of the 
desire for spiritual experience and the demand of the 
moral ideal. There can be no hesitation in asserting 
the supremacy of the moral ideal. 

The challenge of the moral ideal comes to men when- 
ever a choice involves moral quality. Two courses of 
conduct open before a man. Each offers its allure- 
ments. But, as the man looks out upon the paths 
between which he is to choose, from his spirit there is 
projected into his field of vision the moral ideal. At 
the parting of the ways stands that white figure, tall, 
austere, but supremely beautiful, and challenges him 
to disregard the considerations of gain and to take the 
higher way. 

When a man has made the choice between material 
gain and the moral ideal, he has chosen that which is 
highest in the spiritual life. In his hands is the gold, 
yellow, substantial, ponderable. He refuses it, and 
stands empty-handed. He has kept his integrity, his 
sense of decency, his fidelity to honesty: he has chosen 
the invisible, the intangible. He may be unconscious 
of it, but he has chosen the eternal. He has kept that, 
than which there is nothing higher in the life of the spirit. 


Death. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


Since the beginnings of language, writers and speakers 
have looked upon death as the great final calamity, and 
alluded to it as accidental and tragical. The poets, 
especially, being endowed with keener sensibilities and 
more voluble emotions, have used their larger gift of 
fancy to clothe the event with shadowy vagueness or 
dismal mystery, and for this reason the ‘subject has 
attracted the best writers of every language as well as 
its minor versifiers. Many of these compositions are 
very beautiful, appealing to our esthetic tastes and also 
to emotions based on love and sympathy. But for 
most part such writings, whether in prose or verse, 
are in minor key. ‘They endeavor to make the best of 
a sad situation, and offer consolation through faith in 
the goodness of a supreme Being. Long after his beau- 
tiful ‘‘In Memoriam” Tennyson wrote :— 


“For, though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the Bar.”’ 


And the manly spirit of ‘‘Thanatopsis” was preceded 
at the time of its first publication in 1817 by four stanzas, 
one of which reads,— 

“Ah, when I touch Time’s farthest brink, 
A kindlier solace must attend; 
It chills my very soul to think 
Of that dread hour when life must end.” 


Faith in God came to establish hope and take away 
fear, so Paul asks :— 


“© Death, where is thy sting, 
O Grave, where is thy victory?” 


In antithesis I may quote from Browning’s ‘‘Prospice”’: 


“Fear death? To feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
i The e Foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
‘ Yet the strong man must go.” 


ee 
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The ordinary believer is buoyed up by his expectation 
of living once more, of passing through the dreadful 
trial and agony spiritually unscathed; but he must pass 
through. His physical entity must be sacrificed, and, 
unfortunately, that is the only part of himself which 
he really knows, making it necessary for him to be nerved 
up by some great effort of will, or assisted by absolute 
dependence on supernatural aid. 


‘‘The kindlier solace must attend” 


is the refrain of nearly all consolatory songs and poems, 
It is taken for granted that Nature is hard and relentless, 
so an appeal is made to Nature’s God. 


**Such a solace find we for our loss, 
And what beyond this thought we crave 

Comes in the presence of the Cross, 

Shining upon thy happy grave,” 


is the only comfort of a poet so close to nature as Words- 
worth. Arch Fear is disclosed even in Keats’s subdued 
lines :— 
“‘Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole; 


Turn the key softly on the oiled wards, 
And seal the hushed casket of my soul.” 


And so at the last our own dear Whittier leans on 
him :— 
“‘Beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore,”’ 


But the sea is wide and shrouded in mist, and the ear 
is eager for even a muffled sound. ‘The pathos of sur- 
render breathes in every line. Going in this way re- 
quires the exaltation and fortitude of the martyr. ‘The 
last ‘‘foe’”’ is conquered by giving up all except the 
acknowledgment of defeat, which in a religious sense 
at least leaves the dying man triumphant. 

For many persons, however, this attitude toward 
death increases its terror, and the act of passing con- 
tinues to be regarded as an agony, physical and mental, 
an anxious expectancy of extreme sensation of a dis- 
tressful nature, a final struggle with ‘‘cruel death and 
the hungry grave.” 

The Psalmist announces God’s sustaining power by 
stating that he is able to keep the godly man in his 
hour of direst need, the hour when he passes down 
“the valley of the shadow of death.’ Almost without 
exception our hymns relating to death are full of sadness, 
and this persistent, dolorous note is not without its 
baneful effect upon our children, while in men and women 
it gives rise to what Bryant calls 


“A sacred dread of death, re 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 


The almost universal dread of dying (many would 
like to be dead who are afraid to die) is largely due to 
our training for so many hundred years that we must 
suffer extreme physical pain at the last moment, that 
moment which has been represented as terrible, but 
which has never yet been described by one who ex- 
perienced it. Accounts by those who have come very 
near to death would lead us to believe that the sensations 
are not unpleasant. They are rather in the nature of 
agreeable dreaming, of enjoyable retrospective cere- 
bration. We are willing to undergo a surgical or other 
physical ordeal, because we understand it, why it is to 
be done and, generally, how. Others now alive have 
passed through it, and told us what to expect; but the 
unrecorded sensations of dying with permanent removal 
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from present aspects of life,—to what agonizing test 
shall they not put our limited powers of endurance! 

The acceptance by intelligent men of the theory of 
evolution has done more than anything else to mitigate 
the fears of death in the healthy, and it is probable 
that, when the precious truth is generally understood 
and accepted, to a great extent the dread of death will 
disappear. In the minds of sensitive and refined persons 
who are healthy there will always remain a gentle sense 
of sweet sadness connected with all forms of death, 
even with the death of falling leaves in autumn. It is 
in some degree the sadness of loving and being loved, 
the tender seriousness of thought and life, those chastened 
sensations which are joyful, but ‘‘akin to pain.” And 
of course all personal loss through death is a heart wrench. 
The giving up to material and universal nature of a 
kindred, individual spirit we love unsettles the very 
foundations of the soul. But it is not a reason for 
libelling nature, or for darkening what may be a rather 
pleasant passage. It is not a reason why we should 
refuse to consider death as we do other natural phe- 
nomena. I believe that the last moments, and often 
the last days of life, are generally full of quiet joy and 
satisfaction, even in those instances preceded by much 
suffering and weariness. When the process of death 
begins, perception of external impressions is dulled, 
subconscious cerebration grows active, peripheral irri- 
tations cease. Acute sense of discomfort disappears, 
and, if the brain be unclouded, death is recognized and 
accepted with gladness, entirely without regard to 
religious faith or unfaith. For a moment the infant’s 
eyes appear as if gazing upon some beautiful scene; 
they are lighted up with a conscious gleam, and this 
intense pleasure is shown by older children and adults. 
The observation has given rise to the belief that the 
dying are permitted to see God, or a glimpse of heaven, 
and death-bed testimonies of ‘‘things glorious and 
unutterable” are not few. 


‘“Tis well, then, that the smile should lie 
Upon thy marble cheek; 
It tells to our enquiring eye 
What words could never speak,— 
A revelation sweetly given 
Of all that man can learn of heaven,” 


And Milton: 


“Oh, no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that showed thou wast divine.,’”’ 

I believe that this is an exaltation, an intense physical 
sensation of pleasure which convulses the frame, gladdens 
the eye, and leaves the wan and wearied face with a 
peaceful smile upon it. Some of the after-calm may 
be due to muscular relaxation, but not all. For many 
years I have been a close observer of the phenomena 
of life and of death, and through these years of visita- 
tion to the sick and the dying I have become convinced 
that physical death is an event of pleasure and not of 
pain. This conviction has been a great comfort to me, 
and I hope to others also. 

Only a few days ago I sat with the parents by the 
bedside of their two-year-old daughter, who was dying. 
Disease had done its work, and death was bringing the 
sweet deliverance. And, as we watched life ebb out, 
how glad those parents were to feel that their darling, 
though not dead, was yet happy. 

There was not the 

“Sickening, sinking look which we 
Till dead can ne’er forget,” 


but a gladsome look of recognition and relief, a gasp of 
ecstasy which the parents were quick to interpret and, 
with me, to rejoice over. Afterward when I gave them 
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Mr. Riley’s ‘‘Bereaved”’ to read, they could appreciate » 
the feeling :— : 


“But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 
Who have no child to die,” 


expressed differently by Tennyson :— 


‘OTSs better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 

Like birth, death is an epoch of life, a throe of nature, 
bearing upon the well-being of tens of thousands. It 
has a dignity all its own, and should command reverence. 
It should never be disturbed by vulgar evidences of 
grief, boisterous weeping, the pomp of formal service 
and procession. 

Affectation never for an instant deceives those who 
are really sad. At such times words seem strangely 
inadequate. A glance, a tear, a hand pressure are the 
best. language of the heart. There is nothing like a 
deep, searching sorrow to make a person impatient of 
anything that has in it the slightest tinge of insincerity, 
to make him almost hate the world for its hollowness 
and cant. He sighs for more of the sincerity of death. 
For grief etches its way to truth, and death is only life — 
robbed of its cap and bells, the universal fact naked 
at last. 

Death has not only dignity, but a silent majesty as 
well. It is awful, though not dreadful, and for those 
who respect law and the workings of Nature all flippant 
references to the subject, all jokes about death, are 
distasteful and disquieting. One feels as if even the 
ordinary affairs of life (which must go on) should stay 
and reverence the event :— 

“In the hushed chamber, sitting by the dead, 
It grates on us to hear the flood of life, 
Whirl rustling onward, senseless of our loss; 
All round me seems an overplus of life 
(And yet the one dear heart lies cold and still).” 

Yet we may be cheerful about it, recognizing that it 
is one of Nature’s beneficences as essential as birth to the 
great movement toward a perfect type. Although it 
is our duty to fight all morbid processes by every legiti- 
mate means, our own happiness will be best served if 
we yield cheerfully to irresistible forces. In the days 
when we read ‘‘Night Thoughts” we found this truth :— 


“Man makes a death which Nature never made.” 
HoLuaLoa, HAwaAIt, 


Che Pulpit. 
God’s Gift of Love.* 


BY REV. JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, 
that whosoever believed in him should not die, but have eternal 
life.—JOuN iii. 10. 

The history of love is long. What a noble and com- 
prehensive book it would make! Here, if ever, that say- 
ing of Omar about the Koran, ‘‘Burn all the libraries, 
their value is in this book,’ might be true. For the 
path of love is long, winding, intricate, at times dark 
and drenched with blood, and ever mingled with pas- 
sion and pain, but all inclusive and all powerful. It 
would make the noblest of books because it underlies the 
best life and hope of man’s darkest past, ever urging 
and leading toward the light. The world doubtless owes 
its best productions to it. It is love that lies behind 
the greatest paintings and poems, the grandest and 
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sweetest of music. Indeed but for love there might 
have been no human race, no life of any kind. 

But, whatever we may conjecture as to other beings, it 
seems almost certain that there would have been no 
human beings without it; for in the history of man, as 
far as we can now read it, might, brute strength, has 
been the prevailing element. The fittest has seemed 
to be the strongest, so that the trail upward, at almost 
every step, shows the stains of blood and red ravin. The 
page that records the history of man is written * scarlet 
letters of struggle, passion, torture, and extermination. 
Yet, out of that grim darkness, lighted only by red marks 
of tooth and talon, like some flower springing from foul 
earth and blossoming sweet and tender amidst coarse 
weeds and grasses, there comes this angel of life. With- 
out love there might have been no human race, for the 
brute, had it reasoned upon the conditions, would have 
put physical strength above intellectual. Indeed that 
was the rule among the early tribes of men. Our Saxon 
Fathers, only a thousand ‘years ago, it is said, tested all 
new-born infants by putting them on the top of the 
house with nothing but the ridge pole, or a tuft of brier 
to cling to.. If they held on, they were considered worth 
raising: if they fell, they were allowed to fall and be 
killed. But:+sometimes, one imagines, a mother, more 
‘sympathetic than the others, caught the weakling and, 
tenderly rearing it, sent forth into the world a small 
man with a large brain. For it seems to have been the 
physically weak, in the days of the giants, who became 
the mentally strong. And the mother was inspired to 
save this weakling, despite the sentence of death pro- 
- nounced by its own weakness, because she had keener 
sympathies, deeper feelings, for the hurt and the helpless. 

The appeal of helplessness to our sympathies is one 
of the strongest impulses of our human life. The child 
loves its wounded bird more than all the others. The 
mother loves her deformed boy better than the rest. 
Thus the mother, animal and human, clinging to the 
weak and helpless, doubtless has saved to the world 
the intellectually strong. In lowly ways and in a thou- 
sand disguises this gift of love has been around us, like 
the ocean round the fisher boat, the atmosphere round 
the earth, the ether that permeates all, ocean, air, 
earth. It is the power in and around us that breathes 
and smiles God’s breath and joy. 

But, however great and far-reaching and penetrating, 
no force can become practical and potent in civilization, 
unless it become personal. It is personality that counts. 
It is through this personal doorway that our world can 
be entered at all. Ambition as an abstract sentiment 
little interested or moved men, but ambition incarnated 
in an Alexander moved the human race. Love as a 
mere sentiment told little on the world of men or ani- 
mals, but love incarnated in motherhood revolutionized 
the universe. ‘‘Ideas,’’ says an English novelist, ‘‘are 
often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes cannot discern them ; 
they pass athwart us in their vapor and cannot make 
themselves felt. But sometimes they are made flesh; 
they breathe upon us with warm breath; they touch 
us with soft, responsive hands; they look at us with sad 
simcere eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones; they 
are clothed in a living human soul with all its conflicts, 
itsfaith,anditslove. Then their presence is a power, then 
they shake us like a passion, and we are drawn after 
them with gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn to flame.”’ 

This gift of love is more than a power thrown round 
our hearts to warm them, more than an inspiration to 
eare for the hurt and helpless: it is incarnated in Jesus 
of Nazareth. God’s gift of love is Jesus the Christ. 
In him love is a vital, personal energy. In him it looks 
at us with sad, responsive eyes, and speaks to us in ap- 
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pealing tones. In him it smiles into a harsh and hard 
world the great, tender heart, the long, loving purpose 
of God. Even physical forces, Emerson says, are real- 
ized best, and perhaps only, in some Franklin or Newton. 
John the Baptist has been styled the incarnation of 
conscience, and Paul the representative of the law. Thus 
Jesus of Nazareth is love incarnate. In him love walked 
and talked, joyed and sorrowed. 

Doubtless there was never a time when, in some form, 
love was not in the world in some sort of incarnation; 
but, until Jesus came, it had not done its best work. It 
had not made great effort to find the sorrowing and the 
unfortunate, the sick and the afflicted, the sinner and 
the sad of heart, except in rare instances. It was not 
until love became incarnate in Jesus that it did those 
things. Then men began to feel its power in wider 
commonalty spread. They perceived that it might arise 
and shine through sad and thoughtful eyes, very 
brightly, in the grim and gloomy hovel or in the mid- 
night of some gloomy soul. 

“There’s nothing in the world I know 
That can escape from love; 
For every depth it goes below, 
And every height above.” 

God’s gift of love in any form is a mighty power in the 
world, but it is his mightiest power when incarnated in 
some person, or soul, so real and noble and lovable 
that our love instantly responds. ‘Two are necessary 
to its complete expression and best work. 

“Love always looks for love again, 
If ever single it is twain, 


And till it finds its counterpart 
It bears about a bleeding heart.” 


It is not so much God’s love for me, however, that 
lifts and leads me, as my love for him, It is my love 
for him where he unveils himself to my heart. It is giv- 
ing, not receiving, that enriches the soul. It is working, 
not resting, that strengthens the life. It is loving, rather 
than being loved, that refines the soul and ennobles the 
man. And, providing it be not entirely unworthy, it 
does not matter so much what one loves. It elevates 
some men to love dogs and horses. Dogs and horses, 
in more ways than are written, have proyed veritable 
saviors of men. Anything or creature that inspires a 
pure affection is uplifting. 


“The spirit of the worm within the sod, 
In love and worship blends with God.” 


Even the love of nature, art, books, and work, is a pow- 
erful factor in developing the deeper instincts of the soul. 
The strong characters in fiction, Col. Newcome, King 
Arthur, Adam Bede, and the others, make strong appeals 
to our better natures, and are influential in lifting us 
to truer and sweeter lives. It counts in a man’s life 
to have his affections stirred by high ideals, for it is 
the genius of love to transform men. Many a dull face 
and heavy eye, many a soul scarred with deformity, 
by some stirring affection for a nobler soul, has been 
transfigured. Is it not this that has elevated the dog 
and made him so nearly human? Just the creature’s 
unselfish love for his master? May it not be the child’s 


intense love for its parents rather than any inherent 
resemblance that makes it look like them? 
“Things base and vile, holding no quality, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity.” 
You recall the oft-told story of Silas Marner, who, in 


piling up his gold, forgot his friends and his neighbors 
and his religion. How, one by one, he saves the shil- 
lings, and slowly hoards the sovereigns, his only joy 
at last being the daily glimpse he gets of them as they 
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beam upon his eye from beneath his cabin floor. But 
one night, when he lifted the board to gaze upon his 
gold, he found only an empty hole. ‘Crazed by the loss, 
stupefied by the shock, his reason almost dethroned, 
for months he merely existed. Then, on a New Year 
evening, returning late to his home, you remember how 
he finds on his hearth, in sweet and dreamless sleep, 
the golden-haired baby. And you remember how he 
adopted the child, tenderly cared for it, so that, day by 
day, as gradually as love for gold had made him hard 
and selfish and unloving, this new affection for a child 
rejuvenates his manhood, inspires a nobler love, sweetens 
his thoughts of men and the world, until he becomes a 
man once more, respected and loved by all. 

One way in which love accomplishes its transmuting, 
transfiguring purposes is inhibition. For, the moment 
it expels from the heart all desire to possess anything 
save the one object of its affinity. Love has the single 
eye; it sees only its own. So out of the face of the de- 
bauchee, when some strong and nobler affection for a 
true soul has possessed the man, the hard lines begin 
to fade, the sensual leer wears out of the eye, the brute 
falls into the background, and the whole aspect of the 
life is changed and refined. Thus love not only inspires 
and uplifts the manly instincts of the soul, but, in the 
process, covers up, obliterates, many traces of the former 
crudeness and sin. No power in all the world so trans- 
figures and glorifies everything and every soul as love. 
Yet love’s energies must be directed into right channels, 
and manipulated by man’s deepest intelligence; for, 


“Love can make us fiends as well as angels.” 


At first it made the weaver as hard and unsympathetic 
as the gold he lived for. Again it made him a man 
as pure and tender and generous as the little child he 
saved. Love will make a man great or small as it is 
centred in the great or the small. It will make the man 
who loves things and persons that are low and sensual 
and mean like those very things. Love is the incarnat- 
ing energy of the universe. It makes men who love the 
sordid into sordidness, the men who love themselves 
into selfishness. And not only this, but it puts the 
marks of those things on their forehead. Love permits 
nothing to be hidden. It brings everything into the light. 

So, because this divinest law of the universe can work 
in opposite directions, God’s gift of love is the highest 
ideal of human life. Here, without dissenting voice, 
the world finds its noblest manhood. To love him, 
therefore, is to draw upon every instinct of life that is 
high to make it higher, every energy that is strong to 
make it stronger. It is to lift the soul, enlighten the 
mind, refine the heart, renew the courage, and intensify 
the whole being. Thus to win the legitimate prize of 
love one must love the beautiful, the true, and the 
noble, all of which, in their richest form, are in Jesus of 
Nazareth. To love him is to love them. 

It may be, however, that at this point you are asking: 
Can one love Jesus of Nazareth, if he do not? If one’s 
soul, naturally, have no affinity for him, can one love 
him? In other words, is love a matter of intelligence 
and will? Can we love or not as we choose and where 
we choose? It is doubtless true that to some extent 
we are not free in matters of the affections. Often we 
are helpless in the heart’s snare, and, far from choosing 
in the matter, cannot even extricate ourselves where 
we have entered unwisely. The nurse cannot help 
loving the boy brought in from the street wounded and 
dying, and often finds in this phase of her work the 
heaviest drain on her life forces. It is noticeable also 
that we often turn our sympathies from one man to his 
enemy in proportion as the one is victorious and the 
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other vanquished. Shylock, the usurer, demanding his 
pound of flesh, is hateful; but Shylock, shorn of his 
wealth, turned out into the world companionless in 
his old age, calls forth quite a different sentiment. 
Such things show that we are not altogether free in 
matters of the affections. In all such we are limited, 
but such is not quite all; for these strange and strong 
turnings and wanderings of sympathy usually unfold 
something. of the deeper life of the unfortunate. It 
calls. attention to men and women in the midst of their 
gray and gloomy days. We see them under crushing 
burdens, and thus we see another, and deeper, side of 
their lives. At any rate we see them in the midst of 
heroic struggles. And it is this discovery of heroism, 
patience, trustfulness, the strength of weakness, the 
weakness of strength, that appeals to the affections of 
the nurse, and turns our sympathies back to Shylock. 
However love begin, whether through pity and sym- 
pathy, or true soul affinity, it is sure to discover the 
deepest things in the person loved. Even Nero, it is 
said, over whose death a whole world rejoiced, in the 
silent hour of one lone night had a flower laid on his 
bier. Jove ever finds out the lovable quality. 

Can one love this Jesus if he do not find an affinity 
for him in the soul? I am minded to answer in the 
affirmative. For, while it is true that the eye looks 
where the heart finds affinity, it is no less true that the 
heart will follow where the eye steadily and sympatheti- 
cally looks. Nansen hints that the bears of the polar 
regions are white because of looking eternally on the 
snow-covered earth. The heat sooner or later will fol- 
low the eye. Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be. Where the object is worthy, the love will 
follow the look. Then attention steadily directed to any- 
thing always provesa revelation. How long did England 
hate the name of Cromwell? Centuries. But at last 
they began to look at him. Carlyle wrote a biography 
in which the uncrowned king was allowed to speak 
for himself; and now few are the Englishmen who do 
not at least respect, if not honor, the hard-handed, 
iron-willed, dissenter. Once look into a man’s life, 
study the purposes of his soul, mark the fights down 
among the undertows, the surge and sway of hidden 
seas of passion, and one seldom turns away without 
finding something to respect, if not to love. Yes, one 
can learn to love the Nazarene, but he must give thought 
and attention to him. He must make careful survey 
of his life, critical note of his words, and sympathetic 
study of his masterful purposes and lofty ideals. 

We are favored to-day in being able to see Jesus in 
a better light or truer light than ever before. Time 
has silently dropped the high colors, the extravagant 
Oriental impulses from the gospel stories, and we behold 
the man; the man who, in the midst of hard and harsh 
conditions, squarely faced the problems of human life, 
outlined the hope for better things, inspired the faith 
of men in the diviner element of the life, taught them 
the Fatherhood of God, the infinite value and worth 
of the human soul, that all these were not only real but 
practical things, and that the road to them all was just 
this road of love. This is he who made the plan to bring 
in the kingdom of God so that, henceforth, men might 
rise to their own real height, and, in rising, master the 
accidents and the incidents of their world, turn their 
mournings into joy and their defeats into victories. 
And in doing this we behold a man who never thinks 
of himself. However he may suffer, however he may 
weary, however he may be persecuted and his life en- 
dangered, his thought is ever the thought of others, 
of the world of unshepherded men. Here is a man of 
courage, of clear thought under the most disturbing 
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conditions, of a tender and loving heart for all mankind. 
As such, he knows no enemies and no friends. He 
~stands in the midst of storms and stress of life, yet 
above them. The surge and sway of envy and malice, 
politics and fanaticism, has no awe for him. Here 
we behold one who never passes a sad heart without 
a word of comfort, a suffering soul, without leaving an 
impulse of hope, a gleam of light from a better time. 
Nothing is insignificant to him. The wounded bird is 
not ignored, the lost sheep is not forgotten, the Prodigal 
Son is still the beloved. In the simple story of his life, 
with the gloss and the mysticism eliminated, have we 
not here just the most lofty, the most sincere, the most 
comprehensive, loving souls that the world has dreamed 
possible ? 

But we are not confined to old days alone for a view 
of Jesus. Jesus of Nazareth has touched this modern 
world of ours, touched it with an impact powerful and 
wonderful. Think of the refining energy of his teach- 
ing, the inspiring force of his courage, the wide outlook 
of his plan, the masterful purpose of his soul, and what 
they mean, what civilization would be without them! 
The impact of his life is felt in all the details of modern 
society, organizing its energies into helpful institu- 


tions, training its thought to plan for the better age, | 


its heart to helpfulness. Above all, it is felt in its 

strong appeal to the man of temptations and sin. Who 

can behold this Jesus of Nazareth and not love him? 
Kincston, N.H. 


aed Nien. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Accept the Situation. 

I wrote last week to a valued correspondent that he 
could not have his cake and eat it too. This was in 
reference to the place he lived in. I had to remind 
him that he must not complain of his surroundings, 
which were rather uncomfortable, unless he chose to 
consider why he lived in them and what he was doing to 
improve them. 

For instance, if I live in Edinburgh or Cambridge, 
so that I may be near my son who is at the University, 
I must not expect to pick oranges from the trees when 
I take my afternoon drive. Or, if I live in an orange 
grove in Florida, I must not growl because I cannot 
take a New England sleigh ride. 

And one is to remember, also, the principle of To- 
gether,—of the Common Life. If the conditions of 
your daily life are unsatisfactory you ought to be doing 
something about it. 
plural number, ‘‘Seek ye first”? and ‘‘all these things 
shall be added unto you.” It is not to be ‘‘added unto 
thee.” And our daily prayer is offered to ‘‘Our Father,” 
and not simply to ‘‘My Father.” 

Just at this moment two or three public men of great 
worth and intelligence have given this warning to us 
in considering the conditions of civil life, especially 
in reference to the crowds in our cities. In his sihgu- 
_ larly well-timed speech at the Colonial Club in Boston, 
Mr. Bryce pointed out the special duty which is upon 
us of checking the flow of population into cities and 
quickening, as well as we can, a counter flow which shall 
take many more men and women into the open-air 
life of the country. He said, truly, that one of the first 
duties before people with a conscience, whether in Eng- 
land or America, is to increase what we call the rural 
population by some such reflex wave as shall fill up the 
country and reduce the population of the large towns, 
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And such appeals are not confined to the people who 
live in cities. In this very week I have seen the public 
announcement of some of the large farmers’ clubs of 
Pennsylvania, that they cannot obtain workmen on 
their farms, while another set of people are assuring 
us that they cannot find any employment whatever. 

The government of the United States, acting through 
its emigration officers, is making a new movement which 
shall disperse, as it is hoped, the newly arrived emi- 
grants in the country and reduce the hordes of them 
who cluster in the large cities. I will try in this col- 
umn, as the spring opens, to condense into a few arti- 
cles the practical directions which the Departments of 
Interior and Commerce and Labor suggest. 

There are already duties and privileges which do not 
need such wide co-operation, in which all of us old-line 
Americans can take hold ourselves in making the best 
of our conditions, even if we do not ourselves ‘‘go 
West,” as Mr. Greeley begged us to go. 

It is necessary, indeed, first of all, that we accept 
the situation. Let me take as an instance the city of 
Boston in which the Register is printed. Speaking 
roughly, this city is the home of about six hundred 
thousand people. Of these people, about two hundred 
thousand are of the old American stock. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years they and their fathers have lived 
under a government of the people, with its accompani- 
ments, such as freedom of religion, general education, 
and personal independence. The other four hundred 
thousand have lived under an entirely different set of 
It must happen—it does happen—that 
these people acquiesce in government by bosses. It 
happens that they introduce the customs of Southern 
Russia, of Southern Italy, and of other autocratic or 
feudal nations. It happens, of course, that in what are 
called public affairs and what are called private affairs 
the city of Boston is an entirely different place to live 
in from what the town of Boston was in the days when 
Josiah Quincy was mayor, when the best-informed men 
in Boston were proud to serve, without pay, in the 
most important functions in its government. In those 
days the leaders of Boston really supposed that this was 
to be the model city of the whole world,—just as Fou- 
rier thought that his phalansteries were to take the 
places of the manufacturing towns of France, with six- 
teen hundred people in each of them. 

The duty of the old line seems to be this: We must 
accept the situation and we must try to make it better. 
If we cannot do both, we have open to us simply the 
course which our four hundred thousand neighbors 
have adopted,—the course which, without his will, was 
forced upon Robinson Crusoe. That wise man made a 
perpendicular line in the middle of the page of his jour- 
nal, so as to write on that one page what was EVIL in 
his condition and what was Goop. I often remind the 
readers of this column of this wise determination of a 
great philosopher. 

I am to remember, then, that I cannot have the Ital- 
ian opera, the Symphony concert, the Lowell Insti- 
tute, the Twentieth Century Club, the Public Library, 
the summer sail in the harbor, the free high school and 
half a dozen universities, if I live in Sweet Auburn in 
Idaho, or if I take up any other square mile which 
would fall to me and my family if we divided equally the 
eight million square miles of the territory of the nation. 

And if I highly resolve that I will remain here, I must 
highly resolve also that I will do my share in making 
Americans out of the Jews and Gentiles, those who did 
dwell in Mesopotamia and other European, Asiatic, 
and African surroundings, 

EDWARD E. HALg. 
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Literature. 


LitTLE OLD-TIME SuNDAY. By Caroe 
line S, Allen.—Many readers of the Christian 
Register will remember the charming story 
which first appeared in its columns and which 
gives the name to this present collection of 
short stories and poems. Miss Allen is one 
who believes that stories for children, in- 
stead of presenting complicated situations 
in which there is distressing temptation, 
should inculcate the old-fashioned trust and 
absolute reliance in doing the right thing. 
This she finds, too, more interesting than the 
notion that serious wrong may be regarded 
as an interesting frailty. She has tried to 
discountenance the low tone which she 
finds in many modern stories and novels, 
and to keep the high standard of simplicity 
and encouragement in right doing. Dr. 
Robert Collyer expresses his sympathy with 
Miss Allen’s ideals and accomplishments in a 
foreword which we quote as a just recom- 
mendation for the book. ‘‘When I read 
your lovely Liitle Old-time Sunday, I felt for 
those moments like a boy again in the little 
dale among the moors in my old motherland. 
Our Sundays were not so delightful as these 
you have pictured I am quite sure, still they 
come back to me through the enchantment 
of time and the distance so sweet and fair 
that I wonder how they could have been 
better. That was the day when we had 
butter on our bread. To be sure my brother 
Tom used to say our mother scraped off 
more than she put on, but that was not quite 
true. And we went to the Sunday-school 
and the other services morning and afternoon; 
but, when these were over, we ran free in 
the wild pastures and among the heather 
or down by the bonnie brawn river I would 
not swap now for the Jordan. How could 
you have better Little Old-time Sundays 
than we had seventy years or so ago? It 
must be your cunning pen that does the 
magic, yet, as I read your story, I half wish 
yours had been mine also, they hold such a 
charm.” One or two of the other stories 
were also published in the Register. ‘There 
are some pretty poems here also, and the 
book ends with an Atlantic City romance 
put in dramatic form which will interest older 
readers. The book is on sale at 25 Beacon 
Street, and may be had for 60 cents, postage 
extra. 


Hypnotic THERAPEUTICS IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By John Duncan Quackenbos, 
A.M., M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 net—Hypnotism, although commonly 
misunderstood and in the popular imagina- 
tion surrounded with mystery, seems to be 
well established and in use among psycholo- 
gists and others who practise hypnotic 
therapeutics. Some wonderful stories are 
told by Prof. Munsterberg, and must be 
accepted as authentic data for the study of 
the human mind, and the apparatus through 
which it works, both in health and disease. 
As we understand the matter, Dr. Quacken- 
bos goes far beyond Munsterberg in his 
claims for hypnotism. The latter denies 
that it can be effected when the operator and 
the patient are separated so that the only 
communication between them will be tele- 
pathic. Dr. Quackenbos accepts and illus- 
trates the ordinary theories concerning the 
therapeutic use of hypnotism, and the un- 
doubted influence which one mind may have 
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over another, not only in the control of the 
imagination, but in the control of physical 
disorders which depend upon the imagina- 
tion, but he goes farther and makes state- 
ments which we can regard as authentic only 
in so far as we accept his testimony. Clair- 
voyance, clairaudience, the observation of 
things and transactions at a distance, and 
the foretelling of future events are phenom- 
ena, however, which can be accepted only 
after proof which is accessible to all intelli- 
gent seekers. If the doctor can hypnotize a 
patient and cause him to go into a distant 
apartment and describe its contents, then 
it must be easy to solve the innumerable 
mysteries of crime, the disappearance of 
friends, and similar things in which for gen- 
erations the aid of clairvoyance has been 
invoked, and, excepting in rare instances, 
invoked in vain. If we hold our judgments 
in stispense in fegard to these extreme cases, 
we may read this book with great interest 
and profit because it reveals the secrets of 
much that is now current in the minds of men 
and women who are interested in all kinds of 
faith cures from Christian Science to the latest 
demonstrations in Emmanuel Church, Boston. 


SAMUEL, SAUL, AND Dayip. A Course of 
Study on the Books of Samuel. By Will- 
iam James Mutch. Ripon, Wis.: Christian 
Nurture Publications. 50 cents net.—We 
should say that these excellent lessons were 
written from what we would call the mildly 
orthodox or liberal Congregationalist stand- 
point. The historical facts, so far as we 
have examined them, seem to be correct 
and in line with the generally accepted view 
of the times of Saul, Samuel, and David. 
The notes are full and good, and will be 
really helpful to Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars. More than this, there is an 
evident acceptance of some of the ideas of the 
“higher criticism.” For instance, in assign- 
ing a song of praise to David, ‘‘as it har- 
monizes with David’s nature,’ Dr. Mutch 
admits that ‘“‘it is common for authors to 
put hymns into the mouths of their heroes,” 
which admission, of course, cuts off the 
certainty of any particular psalm or hymn 
being by David or Saul. In the story of 
David and Uriah, the author allows the 
possibility of Nathan’s parable being a liter- 
ary production, which, in its present form, 
has been inserted after the main text was 
written—a statement that could hardly 
have been made twenty-five years ago. 
Again: “Those who compiled the Psalter 
and added the titles marked seventy-three 
of them ‘A Psalm of David’: probably with 
very slight reason, and with still less justi- 
fication, they assigned some of them to par- 
ticular incidents in his life.” There is much 
sound sense in such a statement as this: 
“Tt is necessary for us to discriminate be- 
tween the judgment of God and that of his 
interpreters.... Right ideas of God had 
to be worked out by the men of the Bible 
in the clash of truth and error, and in the 
tests of real life. The Scriptures are a rec- 
ord of that progressive struggle. But the 
actors and the writers were as human as 
the readers, and are not to be followed in 
their unjustified prejudices.’ When judg- 
ments of this sort are more common than 
they are now in manuals of instruction, 
Sunday-school teaching will be far more 


profitable than it has been with some of the 


old, hard and fast lessons, 
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Kepar Kross. A Tale of the North 
Country. By J. Van Der Veer Shurts, 
Boston: Richard G, Badger.—The dedica- 
tion of this rather sensational story—‘‘To 
the memory of my father, a great heartener, 
and to my mother, in her heart summer”— 
is a bit discouraging. Seriously, we hope 
that the tale, with its slightly checkered 
career of blood-curdling events, has not been 
too much for the hearts of these worthy 
parents. For it is, we must confess, a little 
swash-buckler-y. Beginning with a ride of 
the brave and_extraordinarily fair Flora 
MacDonald—of course, ‘“‘one of the best 
horsewomen of her province’’—to save her 
lover’s life (she is in the very nick of 
time to rescue him from the gallows), we 
have then the story of a kidnapped boy, 
then a ‘‘rambumpshous storm,” and many 
agonies long drawn out. This passage 
sounds like ‘the good old melodrama with 
which we have long been familiar,—at its 
best, it was “‘Edith Dombey in her hour of 
triumph,” at its worst,—well, our readers 
can judge! The heroine, ‘‘with two balls of 
fire under her brows,” thus addresses the 
villain of the piece, who, not unnaturally, 
“had blanched to the whiteness of his im- 
maculate linen.’ ‘‘Gilbert Reidan is the 
choice of my heart, and no man that walks 
the earth shall ever take the throne that is 
his. Were he so poor that he could give 
me naught but a cabin in the wilderness for 
a home, it would be a paradise for me. And 
were he twice a millionaire, but with a soul 
as small and mean as yours, I would spurn 
him as though he were an adder.’”’ There 
is nothing left for us to do, but to shout 
hi! hi! with the small boys in the gallery. 
After this, we are not surprised at the grand 
transformation scene that ends the story, 
wherein Gilbert suddenly informs Mr. More- 
house that ‘‘Kate Wofford is none other 
than your own dear daughter,’ and “at 
last the lost jewel is recovered.” It re- 
minds us a little of a juvenile effusion, where, 
without the slightest preparation, “it is 
found out Mrs. Wag is Mrs. Douglas, and Mr. 
Wag is Mr. Douglas, Miss Clinton is Mrs. 
Clinton, and Mrs, Cameron is Miss Clinton.” 


A SpiriruaL Fairs. Sermons by John 
Hamilton Thom. London: Philip Green. 
2s, net.—We have already noticed in these 
columns the recent Life, with a few sermons, 
of Mr. Thom under the title of A Minister 
of God. ‘These thirteen sermons give little 
or no reason for any change in our opinion 
of the man or his work. He was of the 
school of Channing and Martineau: thor- 
oughly English in his method, rather than 
what we know as American. He stood for 
pure thought on the largest themes,—illus- 
trations, anecdotes, which are so common 
with us, are with him very rare. He seems 
to have been what he gave as a title to one 
of his own sermons, ‘‘An Unselfish Servant 
of the Truth.” We should add, perhaps, 
that it was somewhat abstract truth; though 
we would certainly resent the idea that the- 
oretical truth—so long as it is true—is not 
the most practical of all good things. Ideas 
sometimes make cannon balls, as in the 
French Revolution, Here is a happy state- 
ment: ‘‘The only meaning of a religious 


‘life is a sense of being moved by God.... 


As often as we are religious, the infinite Lord 
of life is in communion with something in 
us that is kindred to himself.” Religion is 
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thus a vital affair. ‘‘That God is a spirit 
comes nearer to the business and the bosoms 
of men, to our real interests... than any 
or than every other truth,’ This is the 
preachet’s great theme, and in this way, 
with- nothing of modern sensationalism, with 
little perhaps of that charm—often very 
transitory—which springs from contact with 
an exciting personality, but with a calm, 
deep and abiding power, these sermons pre- 
sent the laws of the spiritual life, until they 
seem as much a part of nature as the falling 


_ of the rain, the shining of the sun, or the 


blossoming of the clover. 


THE BoRROWED BaBy. By Lillian Brock. 
Illustrated by Madge Robertson. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—This cheerful little tale, 
which, in a pleasant way, narrates the fort- 
unes of two amiable families, has for its 
hec fabula docet the lesson that it is best 
not to borrow things—even babies. ‘‘The 
borrowed baby” comes to slight, but not 
permanent, grief, while in the hands of the 
Blaine family, who, we think, are rather 
foolishly called ‘‘Fadee,” ‘‘Little Muz,”’ 
“Girlie,” and “‘Cookie.’”’ The latter is per- 
haps the most individual of the lot, and her 
sage reflections, literally “colored” by her 
nationality, have a decided originality, In- 
deed, it is she (next to the baby) who most 
accentuates the evils of borrowing, as when, 
after she has been obliged to eat her words, 
and lends money to her graceless son, she asks 
the question by which many better theolo- 
gians than herself have been sorely puzzled, 
“Didn’t the chilen of Israél have a spell o’ 
borrowin’ once?’”’ and being answered in 
the affirmative, says, not without a touch 
of Socratic wisdom born of long experience, 
“T’ve come to the exclusion its no use sayin’ 
what you'll nebber do, for that’s gen’ally 
allus the very thing you have to do!” 


Princess NapDINE. By Christian Reid. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’e Sons. $750 net. 
The little kingdoms of the south-east 
of Europe, with their petty politics and the 
intrigues of the powerful nations that are 
interested in their fate, have furnished themes 
for many writers. They cannot all be called 
imitators of Anthony Hope, but he led the 
way and set the stage for the many dra- 
matic episodes which have been exhibited 
to an interested public. In the present 
story a Russian princess, whose grandfather 
on her mother’s side was a rich miner in 
California, and a rich American, who, as a 
successful filibuster in Central America, had 
begun to aspire to the position of dictator in 
a United States of all the Latin-American 
republics, come together at the carnival at 
Nice. The beauty of the heroine and the 
audacity and ability of the hero are manifest 
at their first meeting, and the reader at once 
takes an interest in their fortunes and follows 
them eagerly to the anticipated conclusion. 


BawaMA Br. By T. Jenkins Hains. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—The 
hero of this series of short stories is a gigan- 
tic negro seasoned by exposure to salt water 
and sunshine, a skilful wrecker, indifferent 
to fatigue and wounds, and not overscru- 
pulous in the methods by which he makes 
money, He and those who work with him 
have many thrilling adventures, and show 
enough human nature of a good sort, to make 
their adventures tolerable. Bill is a brute, 
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but he is a human brute, and, on the whole, 
one of the most attractive charncters in thie 
book, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Poet Lore Company, of Boston, sends 
out Thekla, an interesting literary drama 
by Aileen Cleveland Higgins. The legend of 
Saint Thekla is told with appreciation of its 
dramatic value. The same company prints 
The Breath of the Mountains by Beverley 
Doran who writes out of an interest in art, 
literature, nature, and human nature, Most 
of the poems are rather long, but we quote 
a sonnet on Robert Browning, 


“Bis spirit like a clear and restless flame 

Swept up and down thro’ life’s strange, 
devious ways, 

Lighting all dark abodes as with a blaze 

Of inner fire. And always with one aim 

One fierce, half-conscious thirsting for the 
good 

In all the world! ‘To draw it to the light,— 

To lift it up with superhuman might 

Until men felt and saw and understood 

The fullest meaning of the highest love. 

This seemed the heart of everything he 
wrote, 

This was the goal his truest instincts sought, 

To lift us by all human paths above 

Our feeble fears and doubtings—till we float 

To his high level of enfranchised thought.” 


At Easter time it is a growing graceful 
deed to send a word of uplooking and hope 
to any friend who during the year has been 
bereaved. The simple cards and leaflets 
issued by the James H. West Company, 220 
Devonshire Street, Boston, serve this pur- 
pose admirably. Chadwick, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Whitman, Edwin Arnold, Charles 
G. Ames, George Eliot, and numerous others, 
are the authors quoted. The publishers 
will send a dozen assorted cards for 20 cents, 
or a dozen assorted leaflets for 50 cents, 
They have also Easter folders, booklets, and 
books. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘The Immortal 
Hope,” attractively presented, is 10 cents, 
In ordering the book, ‘‘Beside the New-made 
Grave,” which a review has called ‘‘the how 
of Immortality,” a, California lady recently 
wrote, ‘Dr. of this place tells me that 
it is a comforting book to lend to the be- 
teaved,” A late issue of Current Literature 
gave six columns of comment upon and 
quotation from this ‘‘masterly exposition of 
the real significance of unfolding evolution.” 


Magazines. 


In the March number of the Southern 
Workman (published by the Hampton 
Institute Press) the study of ‘‘ Negro. Crafts- 
men in New York,” by Helen A. Tucker, is 
concluded. “The Economic Condition of 
Negroes in the North,’ by Richard R. 
Wright, Jr., is continued by a paper show- 
ing Quaker influence in the settling of negroes 
in Indiana, This discussion is of special 
interest, occurring as it does contempora- 
neously with Ray Stannard Baker’s articles 
on the same subject in the American Maga- 
zine. This issue of the Southern Workman 
contains also an interesting paper on ‘‘ What 
the Present American Occupation has accom- 
plished in Cuba”; “A study, of the Maine 
Indians of To-day”; a sketch of old-time 
Southern flavor, “‘A Manor House of Auld 
Lang Syne”; and the important and valu- 
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able address of Dr. John E. White before the 
Anti-Saloon League Convention at Macon, 
Ga., on ‘‘The Moral Dignity of Prohibition 
in the South.” 


The Bzbelot for March (Portland, Me., 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains seven poems 
by Francis Thompson, To our thinking 
Mr. Mosher just a trifle overdoes, in his 
“Foreword,” his expression of admiration 
of Mr. Thompson. Is it not rather foolish 
to speak of him as ‘“‘the dead master’’? 
He was not a ‘“‘master,’’ even in the sense 
that Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the master 
of a set of young and brilliant poets of his 
day: still less was he a perfect master of his 
verse, which surely would sometimes get 
the better of him, ‘‘The Hound of Heaven” 
is a most impressive poem, and only a true 
poet could have written it. But Mr. 
Arthur Symons hits the mark when he speaks 
of Thompson’s ‘“‘heaped imagery, unique 
in our time,’ along with many “‘extrava- 
gances,” and an ‘intoxication with words 
and cadences.”” We have noted these few 
words from the very poems which are sup- 
posed by his editor to show Mr, Thomp- 
son at his best: phantasmata, ossuaries, 
sustenant, cerementing. Could not a ‘“‘mas- 
ter” have found simpler forms for his 
expression? But this seems ungrateful. 
“The Hound of Heaven,” at least, is a poem 
that, once read, stays by us. ‘There is a 
superb rush of imagination, a magnificence 
of imagery, and a passion of feeling that 
sweep one past and over certain needless 
roughnesses of lines, and perhaps deliberate 
fantasticalness. Though it lacks, we think, 
the poignant simplicity of the best of Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s religious poems, seldom has 
the appeal of the divine Lover of the soul, 
who holds it fast and will not let it go, been 
put with such splendor of diction, It is as 
if we had the religious fervor of a Methodist 
turned into pre-Raphaelite. verse. There 
are many felicitous lines in the other poems, 
as when he calls the poppy “‘a yawn of fire” ; 
and though “To the Dead Cardinal of West- 
minster” starts off badly,—‘I will not 
perturbate,””—yet there are fine things in it 
that recall Donne and Vaughan, Perhaps 
Mr. James Douglas says the last word when 
he calls Thompson “a twentieth-century 
mystic with a sixteenth-century manner,” 
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Che Dome. 
Great Grandmother’s Triplets. 


A JINGLE Story. 


BY H. J. WRIGHT. 


When I’ve been as good as a little boy could, 
If I sit just as still and not stir, 
My mamma will tell a tale I love well, 
That her grandma used to tell her, 
Of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Three babies to dress, to soothe and caress! 
But grandmother’s heart did not fail. 
And the triplets-soon grew to be boys just like you;— 
Four years old at the time of this tale 
Were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Blue home-spun their suits,—no stockings or boots 
In summer the triplets would wear. 
As like as their clothes, from the tips of their toes 
To the tops of their brown heads of hair, 
Were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


A minister, great in garments of state, 
At the lonely log house stopped one day. 
Amazed at his gig, his hat, and his wig, 
The triplets hid close by the way;— 
Peeped Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Determined to see this Wonder, the three 
Stood near the front door, out of sight. 
Through the room darted one! then the second!—and soon 
The third! Like a streak of blue light 
Ran Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


“Dear madam, I swear,” cried the pastor, “I ne’er 
Saw a child run like that one before! 
As soon as his head through the back entry sped, 
Like a flash he’s around at this door!”— 
Sly Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Half in fun, half chagrin, grandmother called in 
The triplets, their hearts beating sore. 
“Your manners,” said she,—and each of the three 
Scraped a little bare foot on the floor,— 
Bowed Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


The minister laughed as if he were daft, 
When he saw they were ¢hree, and not onel 
Then to each little wight a silver piece bright 
He gave, and away they did run, 
Glad Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


The Little Smith’s Alphabet. 


BY O. O. B. 


When the little Smith was about three 
years and a half old she was sent to school. 
She went a little younger than other children 
because she had a sister two years older to 
look after her. 

She wore her first little hoop skirt with 
three hoops in it, and it gave her much 
trouble when she tried to sit down. She 
also wore her new green and red checked 
shawl—a scratchy little thing and not at all 
pretty, but of her own choosing. When the 
rest of the family tried in vain to persuade 
her that there were prettier ones Papa 
Smith said, ‘‘We told her to take her pick, 
so we must let her keep it.” 

She was a happy child that first day in 
school and started off on the a-b-c’s with 
relish. She looked with surprise upon a 
little girl who had dropped into a seat by 
the door, and would not leave it, but spent 
the whole morning crying to go home. 

She quite won the teacher’s heart by the 
way she learned her letters. Every day 
she would go home with a new supply in 
her head. They were arranged in her book 
in fours. All her life long she saw them 
that way. 

She particularly liked the great round 
“O” because that stood for her first name. 
On the last row of fours she came to grief. 
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“This is U,” said the teacher. 

“Me,” said little Smith with a laugh. 
Her English was weak, you see. 

“No! ‘U,’” said the teacher again. 

“Me,” laughed little Smith, for it was 
great fun to find her whole self this time in 
the book. 

So it went on over and over again, until 
the patient teacher felt that the little girl 
who had been so bright before could not 
be so dull now except from sheer naughti- 
ness. ‘The misunderstood little Smith was 
sent away in disgrace to stand before her 
own seat with her primer in her hand while 
the tears rolled down her cheeks until the 
unfortunate ‘‘U’’ was soaked. 

A second trial after school was worse than 
the first... The little Smith no longer 
laughed. 

“U,” said the teacher, 

“Me,” sobbed the little Smith. 

“You are a naughty little girl,’’ said the 
teacher as she dismissed her. 

The little Smith went home with a heavy 
heart for she loved the teacher and loved 
school, and this first cloud was black. 

She wept on her father’s shoulder as she 
told her troubles, and then dear, patient 
Papa Smith, in his own bright way, made 
his little girl see what the matter was. 

The clouds cleared away and long before 
nine o’clock the next morning the little 
Smith skipped away to school, her black 
eyes shining, and ran to her teacher, saying, 
“U-U-U.” 


Nora’s Stone Butterfly. 


Teddy and Nora ran into grandpa’s study 
all out of breath. 

“Tt is, isn’t it, grandpa?” cried Nora. 

“Tt isn’t, is it?” cried Teddy. 

“What are you talking about, children?” 
asked grandpa, smiling. 

“About my stone butterfly,” said Nora, 
eagerly. “I found it down by the brook, 
It must have got caught in the stone some 
way. See here!” 

Nora held out a stone in which was some- 
thing that looked very much like a butterfly 
with its wings spread. Grandpa took it 
in his hand and looked at it carefully. 
“That is not a butterfly,” said he. 


“There, Nora!” said Teddy. “I told 
you it just happened so,” 
“No,” grandpa went on, “it did not 


just happen so. Let me tell_you a story.” 

“Oh, do, grandpa!” cried Teddy and Nora 
together. 

“A long, long time ago—” 

“When you were a little boy?” 
rupted Nora. 

“Tt was long before there were any little 
boys in the world,” said grandpa, “and 
just where our farm is now, nothing was to 
be seen except the ocean. In the ocean 
lived a great many shell-fish. There was 
one little fellow who had a very pretty shell, 
though I can’t tell you just what color it 
was. He had a splendid time swimming 
about with his mates in the warm sea water 
as long as he lived; and when he died, he 
left his little shell in the sand at the bottom 
of the ocean, The sea slowly drifted away, 
and the sand rifted over the shell and grew 
harder and harder, till at last it turned to 
stone, and the shell turned to stone, too. 
There it lay for thousands of years, till 


inter- 
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at last a little girl found it and called it a 
stone butterfly.” 

“OQ grandpa, how funny!” said Nora. 
“And are there any more shells in the rocks?” 

“There are so many,’ said grandpa, 
“that you could not write the number on 
your slate.” 

“Then see if I don’t fill my cabinet with 
’em!” cried Teddy.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Walk up the Hill. 


“ Ah-h-h! It’s good to be by a fire again. 
I’m about half frozen.” 

Ralph Deane stamped his numb feet on 
the floor as all made room for him by the 
stove. ‘“‘Worst storm for years,” he said, 
holding his hands to the grateful warmth. 
“Telegraph lines all down, half the trains 
snowed up—Pete,”’ to his younger brother, 
“there’s an evening paper in my bag. Tells 
about a railroad accident. I picked t up in 


the, post-office where someone had thrown it 


down.” 

“Here ’tis,” said Pete, fumbling in the 
leather mail pouch, ‘‘And here’s—what’s 
this?” holding up a letter. 

“Oh, my!” groaned Ralph. ‘‘ Where was it?” 

“Right in the very bottom of the bag. 
Looks as if it might ’a’ been caught in this 
little slit in the lining.” 

“Vike enough. I thought I had got hold 
of the last scrap. Let’s see who it’s to— 
C. A. Ward—away up on the hill, Well,” 
slowly rising from his comfortable seat, “I 
missed it, sure, and it’s worse luck for me.” 

“You're not going out again—on such a 
night,’’ said his mother, in concern. 

“That’s what I’ve got to do, mother. 
When I got in as Bill Hale’s substitute— 
and,” proudly, “there isn’t another boy of 
my size in this town that ever got such a 
chance—I undertook to do the work good 
and faithful,” 

“But just that one letter.” 

“T undertook to deliver just that letter, 
prompt.” Ralph was putting on his coat, 

“But your supper—’ 

“Tl have it when I come back.” 

“But what harm would it be to wait just 
till to-morrow ?”’ mother still urged. 

“Tt wouldn’t be faithful, mother. You 
see I undertook to deliver this very letter 
this very night.” 

“Such a tramp up that hill,” sighed mother. 

“And snow fairly fizzing in the wind,” 
said Pete. But no more was said as Ralph, 
having buttoned the letter into his coat 
pocket, pulled down his ear-caps and went 
out with a smiling “Back soon, mother, 
I’m tough, you know, and it won’t hurt me 
a bit.” 

He would not have liked to have her know 
what a strong compulsion he had put on 
himself, already well tired with the long round, 
in order to step out into the storm, 

Its full strength did not assail him as 
long as his way lay through the built-up 
portion of the town, but when he came to 
the part where the buildings lay at greater 
distances from each other he found it harder 
to make his way. And turning at length 
to breast the hill near the top of which Mr. 
Ward’s house stood, he was obliged to again 
call on all his resolution. 

The wind, full of a driving snow, was 
generally behind him, but at intervals struck 


at him in gusts which seemed to come from 
every direction, They slapped him in the 
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face, hurled themselves at his shoulders, 
sometimes whirling him around, again driv- 
ing him violently to the roadside. In more 
exposed places he was obliged to creep on 
hands and knees. But for occasional more 
sheltered spots, in which he thankfully 
cowered down to catch his breath, he felt 
that it would have been almost impossible 
for him to go on. 

“When I get alongside of the woods it 
won't be such a tussle.’’ 

But here he deceived himself. Where the 
roadway lay open the wind had swept it 
comparatively bare of snow, but it lay deep 
in the shelter of the strip of woods and Ralph 
paused before a drift, almost daunted. But 
setting his teeth and forgetting all else in 
the stern pushing of himself forward, every 
nerve on a tension and every muscle forced 
to do its utmost effort, he at length turned 
into Mr. Ward’s yard. 

To his surprise two horses harnessed to a 
double sleigh were ploughing their way, toward 
him, 


“Hello!” he cried. 
“Hello yourself. Who’s this, out such 
a night?” 


The words were snatched by the wind 
from the lips of the speaker, and Ralph went 
near as a lantern was held-up. 

“This you, Caleb?” recognizing Mr: Ward’s 
hired man. ‘‘And the horses out?” 

“Out, sure enough. There’s trouble in 
there,” pointing at the house. 

Ralph waded through another drift around 
to the back of the house. As he stamped 
his feet on the porch the kitchen door opened. 

“Caleb?” called a voice. 

“Tt’s me,” said Ralph, stepping into the 
light which came through the door. 

“For the land! Ralph Deane. Stop now 
—don’t you come a step in here till I sweep 
you off good, or you'll be soaking wet.” 

After the vigorous use of the broom in 
the housemaid’s hands Ralph gladly stepped 
into the warm kitchen, At sound of the 
stamping Mr. Ward had looked out from 
the parlor. 

“T have a letter for you, sir.” 

“Away up here such a night?’ as Ralph 
unbuttoned his coat and handed him the 
letter for the delivery of which he had worked 
so hard. 

’ “Well, I’m sorry to say,” he said, in very 

humble apology, “that it ought to have 
been up here sooner. Not very much sooner, 
though, sir, for it would have been the last 
house on my route, and—well, the way it 
was, I had only just got home when my 
brother found the letter in the bag, and I 
started the very minute.” 

“Had your supper?’ put in Barbara, in 
a. low tone, 

“Going to, when I get back,” in the same 
tone. Then to Mr. Ward: “I hope the 
delay hasn’t done any harm, sir?’ he added 
in an anxious tone. 

But Mr. Ward had 
again into the parlor. 
shout of joy arose. 

“What is it? Any good news?” Bar- 
bara, being a person of privilege, rushed 
to the door with excited inquiries. But 
while still the babel of happy voices con- 
tinued, a boy younger than Ralph hurried 
into the kitchen. 

“Oh, you’re a good fellow,” he shouted, 
seizing Ralph’s hand. ‘Yes, yes, Barby, 
it’s all right with the folks, The letter’s to 


turned and stepped 
A moment later a 
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tell they’re safe—didn’t start at all because 
of the storm. Oh—we’'re all glad—glad—” 

“A little quieter, Rob,’’ said his father, 
coming into the room. “You have saved 
us a great deal,” he said to Ralph, “by com- 
ing through the storm to bring us the letter.” 

“We thought mother and Will were com- 
ing on that wrecked train,” broke.in Rob, 
unable to contain himself. 

“We thought so,”’ said Mr, Ward. ‘‘The 
news of the wreck first came in the paper 
I brought home an hour or more ago. We 
can get no reports by telegraph and some 
of us were going to take the night train, and 
try to reach the wreck. And now—it is a 
blessed relief. Rob,” he went on, ‘tell 
Caleb to drive the horses into the barn—not 
unharness them—and wait until Ralph is 
ready to go home. He will go down the 
hill easier than he came up. Yes, that’s 
right, Barbara,” as she stooped over some 
savory cooking on the stove, ‘‘give him the 
best meal you can get up in a hurry. Are 
you going to keep on delivering mail?” he 
asked Ralph. 

“JT don’t know. Id like to get on if I 
ean, but I’m young for it, they say’’— 

“Old enough for pretty good service, I 
think. Id like to be on your round, We'll 
see about it.” —Sydney Dayre, in the Advance. 


The First Discovery. 


Oh, grown-ups cannot understand, 
And grown-ups never will, 
How short’s the way to fairyland 
Across the purple hill. 
—Alfred Noyes, 


The Lesson that Kitty taught. 


Mamma had called Russell to dinner. 
But instead of clean hands such as ought to 
be brought to the table, Russell had grimy 
little paws, and mamma had said, “‘ No little 
boy can come to my table until he is sweet 
and clean.” 

Then the shadow had come to Russell’s 
face, and the tears to his eyes, and mamma 
had sent him out into the sunshine of the 
porch steps to get the sunshine back into his 
face. 

It was while he sat there, feeling very 
cross, that he heard a little sound and looked 
up. There was Cornelia sitting in the mid- 
dle of a patch of sunshine in the doorway. 

Cornelia was Russell’s own kitten. Her 
coat was a beautiful, glossy black, that shone 
like the satin lining of Russell’s mamma’s 
coat. She wore four clean white stockings, 
and had a spotless white vest, and there she 
sat, licking her white paws and washing her 
face. Back and forth, over and over the 
little furry head, went the pretty white paw, 
giving the best kind of bath that kittens 
know. 

Just then Addie came out with a saucer of 
milk, and kitty ran toward it and began 
happily lapping it up. 

Russell sat very still and watched her, and 
as he watched, a feeling grew in his heart 
that made him rise and go softly to the 
bath-room and make his dimpled hands and 
rosy face as clean and fresh as the roses out 
in the garden. 

A few minutes later a little boy, with shin- 
ing eyes, opened the dining-room door, and 
mamma took the little boy with the clean 
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face and beautiful smile close to her heart, 
and said, just as, perhaps, your mamma says 
sometimes to you, ‘‘Now my little boy looks 
sweet enough to be kissed.”—Piula Butler 
Bowman, in Kindergarten Review. 


Royal Mischief. 


Prince Edward of Wales, son of the Prince 
of Wales and prospective heir to the throne, 
is just beginning his education as a cadet 
at the Royal Naval College on the Isle of 
Wight. Prince Edward, a little more than 
thirteen, is entered as an ordinary cadet, 
and shares all comforts and discomforts with 
the rest of the lads. If he resembles his 
father at that age, he is capable of getting 
a good deal of boyish fun out of life. Ina 
book on the “Private Life of King Edward 
VII.” some of the escapades of the present 
Prince of Wales are given. 

Prince George and his elder brother were 
“rare young toads,” as an old middy re- 
marked. They received their training on 
the school-ship Britannia, and afterward 
went on a cruise in the Bacchante. They 
had to rough it with the rest, and were 
treated without distinction. 

When the Bacchante touched at Ber- 
muda, on the famous cruise, the authorities 
of the island were anxious to present a bunch 
of Bermuda lilies to Prince Eddy, and anx- 
iously inquired his identity. Prince George, 
ever ripe for mischief, gave so misleading 
an answer that the embarrassing bouquet was 
presented to several midshipmen before it 
reached the proper hands. 

When the party went on shore to lunch, 
the two princes got together in the bow of 
the boat and occupied themselves very 
mysteriously. When they landed, the as- 
sembled natives were astonished to see their 
future king and his brother with noses of 
the most brilliant yellow. The two had used 
the pollen of the lilies to adorn themselves 
with. 

It was probably their enjoyment of this 
joke which led the two not to contradict the 
statement which was soon after published 
to the world, that the heir to the throne had 
had an anchor tattooed on his nose. ‘The 
Prince of Wales was made exceedingly 
anxious by the report, and for a long time the 
story was believed. 


Little Bob’s mother had complimented 
the boy on his fine behavior during his first 
attendance at church, “I got awful tired, 


though,” he confessed. ‘‘But I didn’t 
go to sleep, did I? Only just one foot.” 
Selected, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents: prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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M. Sabatier on Modernism. 


M.. Paul Sabatier gave the first of three 
Jowett lectures at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, Tavistock Place, London. The 
subject of the lectures, which are in French, 
s ‘The Liberal, or ‘Modernist,’ Movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church.”’ 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, in an interesting 
address, introduced M. Sabatier. They 
were met, she said, at a moment of discour- 
agement and crisis for the Modernist move- 
ment; yet, looking back a few years, they 
saw how great were the results that move- 
ment had produced. It was just twenty 
years that month since ‘“‘Robert Elsmere” 
appeared, a book which excited some at- 
tention in England and America, and was 
translated into German, Danish, and 
Swedish. But she did not remember that 
any Latin country showed the slightest in- 
terest. Ten years later, however, it was 
translated into Italian, and about the same 
time she was greatly astonished by a request 
from M. Brunetiére, the champion of the 
Catholic ‘intellectuals,’ to be allowed to 
publish a large part of her book in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, ‘‘I went to see him,” 
Mrs. Ward continued, ‘‘at the office of the 
Review, and asked him what could possibly 
lead him to think of such a publication. 
‘Because in these fifteen years,’ he said, 
‘the ideas which that book tried to express 
in popular form have at last become in- 
teresting to us. No French Catholic in 1888 
could have paid any heed to them, and for 
the non-Catholic the idea of any reconstruc- 
tion of Christianity in the light of modern 
knowledge was merely absurd. To-day 
these questions, these ideas, are every- 
where, in the Catholic world and outside it. 
They have penetrated the seminaries, they 
are working profoundly among the clergy. 
It is impossible that this review, as the mirror 
of current thought, can ignore them. As a 
Catholic I must try to do my best in guiding 
them.’ Then I asked M. Brunetiére what 
was his own idea of the future. We were 
alone in the office of the Review, and I can 
still see his melancholy, sincere look, the 
look of a man from whom death was not far 
off, and who despaired profoundly of the 
modern world, ‘My idea is,’ he said, after 
thinking a little, ‘that it will be the duty of 
the Church, the duty of her leaders, of Rome, 
and the bishops, to hold up constantly before 
the eyes of Europe the norm of faith, When 
erroneous ideas are abroad, the Church must 
be constantly repeating, constantly recalling 
men to what, for her, is truth and faith. 
There must be pronouncements from the 
Vatican, pronouncements from the Epis- 
copate—that is the Church’s right. No 
fair-minded man can blame her for that. 
But,’ and here he spoke with emphasis, 
‘no personal penalties, no disciplinary meas- 
ures.’”’? Catholicism, Mrs. Ward added, was 
now in the midst of a great reconstructive 
movement, upon which penalties and dis- 
ciplinary measures—as M. Sabatier would 
tell them—had been raining. Its leaders 
were. silenced, suspended, pursued; but, 
as penalties multiplied, Modernism spread. 

M. Sabatier in the course of his lecture said 
that the crisis of the separation of Church 
and State in France was only an episode in 
the far greater internal crisis through which 
the whole Roman Catholic Church was pass- 
ing. It was astonishing how wide-spread 
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was the Modernist movement, which the 
pope had greatly strengthened by his un- 
sparing denunciations. Among the clergy, 
in the episcopate, he could almost say in 
the Sacred College itself, there were souls 
in anguish, who felt that the true authority 
must be in the Church itself, and not in 
Rome alone, and yet did not dare to speak 
out or to appeal to the pope. ‘They felt 
that Pius X., who had not understood Fog- 
gazzaro, would not understand them. They 
were accused of cowardice and opportunism, 
but that was a mistake. The Church was 
to them home, and, however difficult life 
might be to them, they felt that it was the 
true courage to remain, hoping for the day 
when they would be once more understood. 
Modernism was nota result of Protestantism: 
it was essentially Catholic. Not Loisy was 
the author of the movement, but the Spirit, 
who spoke in the prophets and in Jesus 
Christ and his Church. It recognized 
Catholicism not as a religion, but as religion. 
The lecture concluded with the following 
eloquent passage, which we give in the trans- 
lation as it appeared in Wednesday’s Times: 
“On July 7 last,’ said M. Sabatier, “the 
day of the Garibaldi commemoration, I 
was in Florence. Popular enthusiasm was 
at its height, the whole city vibrated, united 
in one feeling of patriotic piety. Three build- 
ings alone, in the very heart of the city, made 
a discord.in this symphony of enthusiasm. 
The archbishop’s palace, Santa Maria del 
Fiore, the splendid cathedral, and the 
Baptistery, those houses of God which were 
built in days gone by, by the people and for 
the people, remained silent, jealously closed, 
bereft of all decoration. All through the 
day the superb dome seemed to say to the 
joy of the city: ‘What is there between 
thee and me? I do not know you.’ ‘The 
people wished to mark their sense of this 
abstention and of this antithesis. Toward 
evening hundreds assembled and defiled 
through the city. They decided that in 
passing before the cathedral and the arch- 
bishop’s palace they would return silence for 
silence, disdain for disdain. On their arriv- 
ing at the place, the singing and the music 
ceased: before the bishop’s palace flags and 
banners were lowered silently, the points 
toward the ground, in sign of reprobation. 
And it was a spectacle that I shall never 
forget, that of this Church no longer under- 
standing the people whom she has brought 
up, and of this people wounded by its mother 
and its teacher, in its deepest instincts, in 
its patriotic religion. The march past was 
almost at an end when all at once, up there 
at the top of the blind and dumb archiepis- 
copal dwelling, a little window opened sud- 
denly. A head appeared, a hand waved a 
flag, the tricolor of Italy, free and united; 
and in the great silence, which was increased 
by the stupefaction, a cry fell, ‘Evviva 
V'Italia!’? Again it resounds, a cry of. pain, 
of anguish, of triumph. In the twinkling of 
an eye the Garibaldian procession had halted, 
flags and banners were raised, a tremendous 
cheer went up, and in the eyes of many of 
those men, angry and bittera moment before, 
were seen to glisten tears of joy, pure and 
holy joy of the life which finds life where it 
has no longer been able to expect it. Is 
not this scene, ladies and gentlemen, in little, 
what Modernism shows us on a vaster stage? 
Those who rule the Roman Church pout at 
modern civilization. They take no interest 
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in our scientific preoccupations, any more 
than in our popular aspirations. But in 
Rome even, and at the Vatican, in London 
and in Paris, in Milan as in Munich, at Lou- 
vain as at Fribourg, from the depths of the 
palaces, of the convents, of the seminaries, 
or of the universities, voices have called. 
There, where everything seemed so dead to 
us, life still palpitates. We acclaim it like 
the Garibaldians of Florence, and we return 
to our work with one more joy and hope and 
love.” —The Inquirer. 


Congregationalists in England. 


The agitation produced in British Con- 
gregational circles by Rev. Mr. Campbell’s 
New Theology has led a number of the lead- 
ing Congregational clergy of that country 
to issue the following circular. It~ will 
be observed that, as the editor of the Chris- 
tian Life justly remarks, there is not a trace 
in it of Trinitarian opinion. The doctrine 
of the Trinity forms evidently, in the minds 
of its compilers, no part of “the faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints.” 


As men who have been called to the rep- 

resentative post of chairman of the Union 
or as heads of Congregational colleges, we 
think, in the theological unrest which has 
invaded the churches, that good may result 
from making a brief statement of some 
things, most surely believed among us, which 
require at the present time emphatic affirma- 
tion. 
- Our hope is that the statement may not 
only help those who, within our borders, 
ate disturbed by current controversies, but 
also assure our fellow-Christians of other 
communions that we hold fast “the faith 
once for all delivered to the Saints.” At the 
same time we are eager, in the interests of a 
progressive evangelical theology, to receive 
all new light and truth which may brtak 
mig from the Word. 

. We believe in the personality of God 
a Father, transcendent as Maker and Ruler 
of all things, and yet, through his eternal 
Spirit, immanent in the world, and particu- 
larly in man and his history. 

2. We believe that sin, so far from being 
necessary to man’s development is, as a 
distrust of God and disobedience to him, a 
perversion of the moral and religious nature, 
which, apart from redemption, would in- 
volve man in ruin. 

3. We believe that Jesus Christ, the ently 
begotten Son of God, came into the world 
to reveal the holy love and grace of God and 
to redeem men by the sacrifice of himself, 
once for all, upon the Cross for the sin of the 
world, so conveying to the individual be- 
liever the Divine pardon. 

4. We believe that this pardon is appro- 
priated by faith in Jesus Christ, and that by 
this faith the Holy Spirit, producing union 
with the living Lord, regenerates human 
nature to eternal life. 

5. We believe that the regenerate are the 
true Church, to which, among other sacred 
obligations, is committed the task of trans- 
forming the world, morally and socially, 
into the Kingdom of God. 

6. We believe that the Bible is God’s 
Book, because it enshrines the Divine revela- 
tion culminating in the historic coming of 
Christ, his life, death, and resetieeTOm, aes 
the gospel therein contained. 
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7. We believe that all truth is to be re- 


ceived as from God, and that the apparent 
conflict between science and religion not only 
can be adjusted, but is at the present time 
approaching a reconciliation. 

These, in our judgment, are the points 
which just now require emphasis. 

Fervently praying for light, for loyalty to 
truth, and for unfailing charity, 

We remain, yours faithfully in Christ, 


WALTER F,. ADENEY AND OTHERS. 


Foreign Notes. 


These notes have been suspended for some 
months because of the labor involved in the 
preparation of the book of the Boston In- 
ternational Congress. The latter is now 
issued in a large octave volume, of 650 pages, 
finely printed by the Geo. H. Ellis Co., and 
illustrated by fifty-five portraits of the 
eminent men and women who took part in 
the meetings. The price of the volume has 
been placed at one dollar, about half its 
cost, which has led a number of correspond- 
ents to inquire of us how it is possible to 
provide such a volume at so low a price. 
All who desire an attractive memorial of the 
late Congress, to acquaint themselves more 
fully with the present state of liberal relig- 
ious thought and life throughout the world, 
and to study the utterances of some of its 
foremost representatives, will do well to 
order this book from the American Unitarian 
Association. The first edition is nearly 
exhausted, and a second is in press, 

A pleasant outcome of the late Congress 
is its reaction on the church life of our 
European allies. ‘The liberal religious organs 
of England, France, Germany, and other 
foreign countries contain many evidences 
of this. At the largely attended Provincial 
Association Meetings, recently held by the 
British Unitarians in Liverpool, there were 
not a few happy allusions to their, experi- 
ences in Boston. ‘Thus a good story was told 
concerning the chairman, Sir William Bow- 
ring, who at the first session of the Congress, 
because of the great crush of 5,000 people, 
was unable with other English delegates 
to obtain entrance into the hall. But, 
when the authorities were informed that 
a real live baronet was waiting outside, a 
passage was made in the crowd, and Sir 
William triumphantly led his party to places 
on the platform. Evidently the saying, 
“All mankind loves a lord,” is true of re- 
publican Boston also. 

At this meeting the initiatory steps were 
taken to organize a Women’s Association 
for Great Britain, after the model of our 
American Unitarian Women’s Alliance, 
whose methods were described and eulogized 
by several lady speakers who had attended 
the Boston Congress. Even the Van Mis- 
sion, now the foremost missionary agency of 
our British brethren, was ascribed to an 
American origin. The) spirit of the Liver- 
pool meetings was enthusiastic and _har- 
monious, and Secretary Bowie felt that it 
‘was a great step forward in the direction of 
a better organization of Unitarianism in 
England, 

The foremost issue in the religious world 
to-day is unquestionably the’ movement in 
the Roman Catholic Church for greater free- 
dom of thought and progress known as 
Modernism. In this connection we are 
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glad to quote from a private letter recently 
received from Prof, Paul Sabatier, who is 
a recognized leader of this cause :— 

“TI cannot let pass these last days of the 
year without extending to you a cordial 
grasp of the hand and expressing to you 
how precious to me has been your sympathy, 
and my regret at having been compelled 
to give up coming to the Congress in Boston. 
1907 has been for me a year of hard work, 
difficult, and without the possibility of 
repose or distraction. According to ap- 
pearances, 1908 will be still more crowded 
with duties. All my hopes are confirmed. 
We are on the verge of a formidable crisis 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The move- 
ment is not toward Protestantism as actually 
organized,—and hence it comes that the 
great majority of our coreligionists cannot 
comprehend a crisis so different from that 
which they know,—but toward a Catholicism 
which will renew itself from top to bottom. 
Pius X., with his unspeakable ingenuousness, 
expects a miracle which shall efface all 
modern history; and, meanwhile, about him 
certain of his collaborators do all that can 
be done to compromise for all time the moral 
prestige of the Holy See. ‘The case Mon- 
tagnini is not isolated. By the side of the 
pope there is a Monsignor Benigni, whose 
mission it is to lay a heavy hand on most 
of the newpaper correspondents in Rome. 
You are aware with what ferocity they 
pursue the Modernists. They go out of their 
way to seek for punishments to inflict on 
suspected priests which have fallen into 
desuetude for centuries past. 

“The movement is neither arrested nor 
diminished. Quite the contrary. In cer- 
tain dioceses the majority of the priests is 
already on the side of the young and liberal 
party. Even in the episcopate the dis- 
tress is great, and the testimonies which I 
collated last June are no longer exceptional. 

“Tt is of the highest importance that the 
relation: between the independent spirits of 
our various countries shall be more frequent 
and more rapid in movement. 

“T have neglected, abandoned all the rest, 
forgotten friends and parents, in order to 
devote myself to my friends among the 
Catholic clergy, to encourage them, to sus- 
tain them, to prevent them from isolating 
themselves or leaving the Roman Church. 
If Pius X. lives ten years longer, the new 
ideas will havé conquered the majority of 
the clergy, and it will be the pope who, with 
a fraction of clerical politicians, will be 
obliged to inaugurate a schism and separate 
himself from his coreligionists. An im- 
mobile, static orthodoxy will be only an idea 
represented in certain rare groups.” 

Prof. Sabatier has been giving in England 
a series of lectures before the Passmore Ed- 
wards Settlement, the British Unitarian As- 
sociation, at Manchester College, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, through which he is trying to 
increase interest in the Modernist move- 
ment. Incidentally he hopes to secure 
aid for his scheme to found in his beloved 
Assisi, in Italy, a refuge or home for per- 
secuted priests and a library for general 
use, containing especially interdicted books 
representative of the modern spirit and 
scholarship. 

The principal merit of Modernism is that 
it represents the striving for truth in the 
Catholic Church. No science or philosophy 
can endure in which this motive is not 
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supreme. Dollinger and his associates were 
early champions of this demand for truth 
in the exposition of history and the formu- 
lation of dogmas. Loisy, Tyrrell, and Houtin 
are. their successors. 

The spirit of papal Rome is distinctly 
opposed to the truth as such. It is inspired 
by expediency and opportunism. Sin- 
cerity is subordinated to obedience. ‘The 
end justifies the means; wherever a scientific 
disclosure or a historical fact is believed to 
be unfavorable to the Roman Church it is 
suppressed and forbidden. The advocates 
of free thought, science, and a veracious his- 
tory are persecuted, silenced, excommuni- 
cated. It is a matter of congratulation and 
a blessing, not only to their own church, but 
to the religious world, that in spite of pro- 
hibitions and penalties the champions of the 
truth, of its veracious and fearless announce- 
ment, exist in increasing numbers in the 
Roman Catholic communion. What may 
be the measure of their influence upon their 
coreligionists we may not estimate; but, 
as Protestants, as free and rational thinkers, 
our sympathies should be extended to these 
earnest and brave spirits, who, like our- 
selves, labor for religious sincerity and prog- 
ress. They should especially be welcomed 
to our International Congress, nor should 
we demand of them that they become 
Protestants, and achieve their religious 
emancipation by the same path along which 
we have developed. Less criticism of their 
methods and more sympathy for their aims 
and lofty motives is what they may justly 
ask of us. The most recent news is that 
Abbé Loisy has been excommunicated by 
the pope. ‘The Church thus loses its most 
distinguished scholar, as Father ‘Tyrrell is 
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Houtin its most brilliant publicist. But 
the literary activity of these men is not 
ended, it is only increased; and their genius, 
freed from the yoke of Rome, will prompt 
them to new and higher service for their 
beloved Church and the truth of God. 

Cc. W. W. 


The New Montanz. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 


Il. 

“But where’s the town?” 

This, with the surprised expression on the 
face of the questioner, rather amused me. 
He was a fellow-traveller, evidently on his 
first trip through the West. No one had 
told him, I presume, of the indefinite ex- 
pansiveness of every “City of Destiny,” 
from Denver to Puyallup, so, when we 
stepped from the Pullman at the Northern 
Pacific Station in Helena, he was not pre- 
pared for a town that stretched from the 
station via the Capitol Building and the 
United States barracks on out to the foot- 
hills, some five miles perhaps if measured 
from one extreme point to the other. There 
is enough vacant ground within the city 
limits which, if built upon, would make 
Helena easily a city of some two hundred 
thousand people. Entering an electric car 
and jolting along up grade and down grade 
through streets (so-called by courtesy) to 
the centre of the business district, one 
wonders what the tax rate would be if the 
city fathers ever try to grade and pave these 
streets, filling up gullies and waste places 
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and making good thoroughfares from the 
Federal Building to the Capitol. 

There is great difference of opinion in 
Montana as to Helena’s future, consequently 
I, as a New Englander, am not going to pre- 
dict what that future is to be. I am really 
more interested in the present, in what 
Helena now is. After a stay at one of the 
hotels, admirably kept, after meeting the 
Unitarian people at an annual meeting, 
after speaking before the four hundred and 
edd boys and girls of the high school, after 
facing a large audience of citizens in the 
commodious auditorium, after walking here, 
there, and everywhere, I am prepared to 
hazard the opinion that Helena as it is now 
is a pleasant place in which to live, pleas- 
ant for situation, for climate, and for those 
civilized advantages which go under the name 
of social, educational, esthetic. I can easily 
understand why ranchmen, traders, and 
miners, after they have made money, come 
to Helena to reside. It is because this class 
comparatively is so large that Helena has 
many comfortable, substantial, even ele- 
gant, homes. 

The Eastern Unitarian, if he happens to 
stop off at Helena fora Sunday, need not fear 
to attend the Unitarian church, Its situa- 
tion could not well be better (unless it were 
a few feet further along toward the corner), 
almost facing, as it does, the stately and 
well-planned Federal Building. It is also 
on the edge of the finest residence section, 
and is one of the best-built structures in 
Helena. I came across it rather unex- 
pectedly in one of my walks and mistook 
it for the town library, The style of 
architecture and the heavy stone work are 
of the kind one sees so largely in these days 
of Carnegie libraries. I quite well remem- 
ber Rev. Leslie Sprague coming to Boston 
from Helena to raise money to erect this build- 
ing, and I further remember his remark that 
the trustees were building ‘‘for the future.” 
Ah, there’s the pity of it in so many of these 
Western towns! It’s always for the future, 
the future; but what do we know what the 
future generation will want? Perhaps we 
in so old and conservative a centre as Boston 
fail to look sufficiently far ahead, and get 
caught with narrow winding streets, with 
lack of air spaces, and with a halting, out- 
grown transportation system; but on the 
other hand many a Western town puts up 
with every sort of inconvenience, so that, 
if the town does grow, the streets may be 
wide enough or the buildings high enough. 
Mr. Sprague’s idea was to erect a church 
which in its architecture, appointments, 
and plan could be turned into a theatre, 
library, or amusement hall with very little 
expense. ‘‘In less than twenty years,’ he 
said, ‘‘we may have to move: if so, then we 
can sell out not only for the value of our 
ground, but for the value of our ground plus 
the building, something we couldn't do if 
we put up a Gothic style of building.” It 
may be true; but how about the feelings of 
the saints who for a quarter of a century 
must worship, as it were, in an opera house, 
so that their children can worship in an 
elegant, up town, Romanesque  cathe- 
dral? 

There is a certain settled spirit in the 
Helena society that I very much like. The 
people are Unitarians and know they are. 
The Billings lecturer is not taken aside every 
five minutes by some one who wishes to tell 
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him in secret that the coming gospel is 
Socialistic or Spiritualistic or Theosophical. 
No: the sober, conservative speeches at the 
annual meeting, the general atmosphere of 
harmony, the sane and balanced talk of the 
minister, each and all made the Easterner 
feel that he was at home, among his own 
folks. ‘‘Everything produces after its kind” 
was the text of the writer when he stood up 
in his turn, to give the greetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to the Helena 
parish; and for illustrations he simply had 
to point to the portraits on the walls, to 
mention the names of Rev. Joseph H, 
Crooker and Leslie W. Sprague and Edwin 
S. Hodgin. ‘And some brought forth thirty, 
some sixty, some an hundred fold.’ Yes, 
though the Helena society is not yet twenty 
years old, yet the active ministrations of 
the ministers whose names I have men- 
tioned have resulted in surprisingly large 
returns, ; 

The present minister came to Helena from 
Salem, Ore., and before that from Oakland, 
Cal. I do not know how old he is. Some 
men impress us by their spirit, not by their 
age or youth. He is old enough and wise 
enough; he is young enough and enthusias- 
tic enough; and, if he will only stay where 
he is and continue to preach as well as he 
now does, he will be, within ten years, 
“bishop” of Montana in all the fine, old- 
fashioned meaning of that word “bishop.” 

I had hardly more than stepped off the car 
at Great Falls when my hand was grasped 
most vigorously by Malick, who conducted 
me to the Park Hotel near the railroad 
station. Even in that short walk he had 
told me numerous facts about Great Falls, 
its industries, water power, and tremendous 
future. He was going on in the same en- 
thusiastic strain after we got comfortably 
settled in two arm-chairs, ‘‘My dear fel- 
low,” I exclarmed, ‘‘don’t!” “Don’t 
what?” he said, ‘Don’t talk in this way 
when you get back East. You won’t be 
believed. I didn’t think you’d catch the 
Western spirit quite so soon,” ‘They all do, 
though, Here is modest Brown, formerly 
of East Boston, talking in terms of bigness, 
of huge crops and vast possibilities, and quot- 
ing pounds, tons, and acreage to prove his 
assertions; here is Mitchell, formerly in a 
quiet, simple New Hampshire town, talking 
in equal terms of bigness, of astounding in- 
dustrial projects, of enormous returns, of the 
coming empire of Southern Idaho; and here 
is John Malick, dear, sweet fellow that he 
is, hardly more than out of the Divinity 
School, and yet able to tell you now of wool, 
and water power, and copper production, 
and I don’t know what all besides, in a way 
to fairly bewilder the ordinary clergyman, 
accustomed to the slow routine of his un- 
progressive parish. What John Malick says 
of Great Falls and its surroundings is true, 
what Mitchell says of the section south of 
Boisé is also true, and what William Thurston 
Brown says is equally true; but it’s hard to 
believe the sober truth, hard to imagine the 
conditions of this vast, Rocky Mountain 
West, with a virgin soil that produces so 
prolifically if only water is put upon it. 
Cotton may be king in the South, and coal 
in Pennsylvania; but water is emperor here, 
and changes by its might what seems to be 
a desert into fertile farms and smiling pas- 
tures that yield, and will more and more 
yield, untold agricultural wealth. 
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California Revisited. 
BY REV, CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
II. 

It was a dark, chill morning when I ar- 
rived in San Francisco, after an absence of 
nine years or more, Rain had fallen al- 
most incessantly for a fortnight. It left 
the streets of the fire-stricken city a morass, 
stood in pools of stagnant water in the 
open cellars and rubbish-strewn lots, and 
dribbled dismally_ from the roofless ruins 
which still disfigure so large a part of the 
city. In its business centres the work of 
rebuilding had been interrupted by winter 
storms and the financial distress which Cali- 
fornia shares with the rest of our country. 
Huge skeletons of steel, as yet unclothed 
with their cuticle of stone, great structures 
of brick and’ cement, as yet doorless and 
windowless, with many superb edifices com- 
pleted and occupied, alternated with long 
stretches of unsightly ruins and flimsy, 
temporary constructions of wood and iron, 
Through the great central artery of the city, 
Market Street, poured a living tide of inter- 
course and traffic. In endless succession 
mud-bespattered electric cars, wagons, and 
automobiles held their course, while thou- 
sands of pedestrians picked their way care- 
fully among piles of lumber and lakes of 
mud. These dismal surroundings, the ab- 
sence of the old-time landmarks, swept away 
by the fire, the drawn, tense faces of the 
men and women around me, the steady 
down-pour of the rain, made my home- 
coming to the city which for so many years 
had been my residence, and to which I owe 
so much of bodily health and moral inspira- 
tion, a very sad and depressing one. 

But this was only a temporary phase of 
feeling. When under sunnier skies and the 
escort of old-time friends I again, a-few days 
later, visited San Francisco, surveyed the 
entire district ravaged by earthquake and 
flame, beheld the marvel of its resurrection, 
and came into touch with the indomitable, 
hopeful spirit of its citizens, my first dismal 
impression gave way to an admiration and 
elation of spirits justified by the progress 
already made in the material and moral 
reconstruction of San Francisco. 

In all this work of rebuilding, and espe- 
cially in the moral recovery of the city, the 
Unitarians of San Francisco have taken a 
prominent part. It was gratifying, though 
in no ways surprising, to learn of the con- 
spicuous, unselfish service rendered by our 
pastors and their congregations in this great 
crisis, Forgetting their own home and busi- 
ness necessities they have devoted themselves 
to the relief of the distressed, the establish- 
ment of public order and sanitation, the 
purification of local politics, and the recon- 
struction of their city in new security, beauty, 
and civic honor. It would be pleasant 
to mention the names of men and women, 
already esteemed among us for their char- 
acter and loyalty to our principles of re- 
ligion, who spend themselves in public ser- 
vice, on boards of council and arbitration, 
in the administration of charities, the 
battle for civic integrity, and the moral 
uplift of the city. One personal reference 
may surely be permitted,—the admirable 
work done by Rev. Mr. Leavitt, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco for two years past, in the relief of 
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homeless and impoverished thousands and 
the re-encouragement of his own flock. ‘The 
calamity left his society scattered and en- 
feebled, . The church building was shattered 
and almost uninhabitable. Much depended 
on their leader’s courage and devotion, It 
has been a rare opportunity for Mr. Leavitt, 
and he has been equal to it. His own mani- 
fest growth in spiritual power and influence 
in the community and the re-establishment 
of his society in numbers and prestige are 
the just rewards of his loyalty and zeal, He 
has been seconded by a body of laymen not 
often equalled in character and standing, 
’ and by women of rare gifts and consecration, 
—the same parishioners who stood by Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins for so many years, and 
still cherish his memory as an inspiration, 
The Unitarians of the whole country, led by 
the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, made generous contribution 
toward the reconstruction of the church 
edifice. ‘To-day it stands strong and more 
attractive than ever, and gathers every 
Sunday a goodly and growing congregation, 
while during the entire week, as the 
parish centre and Unitarian Book-room 
and headquarters for the State, it ful 
fils a large usefulness to the community. 
Here the devoted secretary, Mrs. Presson, 
meets every truth-seeker with ready sym- 
pathy and service. Here are held the ses- 
sions of the Channing Auxiliary, a splendid 
organization of five hundred women, and the 
Women’s Society for Christian Work, with 
two hundred and fifty members. ‘The latter 
has recently had a signal mark of apprecia- 
tion shown it. ‘The balance of the great 
relief fund bestowed upon the stricken city 
by .the world’s bounty was recently divided 
among five of the leading charities of San 
Francisco for final distribution. Among 
these was the Society for Christian Work 
of the First Unitarian Church, the only dis- 
tinctively church society thus honored, a 
just recognition of its important labors after 
the fire. 

Even more sadly smitten and discouraged 
was the Second Unitarian Church in the mis- 
sion district, Rev. C, Calvert Smoot, its 
pastor, is collecting around him an almost 
entirely new congregation, the former mem- 
bers of the society having mostly left the 
district. His audiences are composed 
mainly of working people who are attracted, 
not only by the bright and earnest discourses 
of the minister, but by his strong socialistic 
sentiments, It remains to be seen whether 
they will appreciate his zeal and sacrifices 

in their behalf by giving him a decent sup- 
port. 

It was a great pleasure to accept the in- 
vitation of the Unitarian Club of laymen and 
address them in the superb dining-room of 
the Fairmount Hotel, This club is easily 
the most important association of the kind in 
California. It has a membership of two hun- 
dred and fifty, and a long waiting list. Its 
members are not exclusively Unitarian in 
their church connection, but all of them are 
presumably liberal in spirit and outlook. 
The leading men of the State, lay and 
cleric, and prominent visitors from abroad 
deem it a privilege to speak under its au- 
spices, On the occasion referred to the 
heresies of the present writer were happily 
balanced by a paper directed against Modern- 
ism by a Roman Catholic priest. 

Oakland, across the bay, has profited not 
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a little by San Francisco's disaster, both in 
population and business. It claims a 
present population of two hundred thousand, 
and anticipates a half-million within twenty- 
five years. Situated in the heart of the 
city, our Unitarian church, one of the most 
commodious and beautiful structures in 
the denomination, seems well fitted for large 
uses to the community. A variety of cir- 
cumstances has, of late, prevented it from 
occupying the place and enjoying the prestige 
which its founders bespoke for it. A few 
months since, however, it called to its pul- 
pit Rev. William Day Simonds, recently 
of Seattle, under whose able, wise, and de- 
voted leadership it promises to recover and 
even exceed its former prosperity and in- 
fluence. The congregations are continually 
increasing, everybody seems cheerful and 
hopeful, old members, alienated for one cause 
or another, are returning and new ones gained. 
There would seem to be every reason why 
the Oakland church should become again 
a centre of liberal religious propagandism 
and valuable service to the community. 

It was for the writer a moving experience 
to return to the church he helped to found 
twenty-two years ago, and in which eleven 
years of his ministry were passed, to meet 
again the old friends and fellow-workers, and 
take part in the service which consecrated 
the new minister to their service. ‘The con- 
gregations were large, at the installation 
crowding the edifice. During the week that 
followed, the Starr King Fraternity, Men’s 
Unitarian Club, and other organizations of 
the chureh, were generous in hospitalities. 
In Alameda and Berkeley, also, two contigu- 
ous towns, whose Unitarian churches may 
be regarded as in a sense offshoots of the 
Oakland church and the First Church in 
San Francisco, the writer was privileged 
to address large congregations, clubs, and 
the like. Berkeley, under its present ear- 
nest and attractive minister, Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, is one of the most prosperous 
congregations I found in the Far West, 
The church edifice is unique, and only pos- 
sible in sunny California. At the Men’s 
Club a hundred gentlemen, clergymen, pro- 
fessors at the State University, business men 
of San Francisco, etc., welcomed the writer, 
who, also, at the Berkeley Club, in the Faculty 
Club House, was privileged to address an 
audience of professors of the State Univer- 
sity and other leaders of California sentiment. 
Here, too, resides Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
D.D,, who had just completed a course of 
lectures on Hymnology which he is soon 
to give at the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. On such a theme our gifted 
hymn-writer ought to be worth hearing. 

In Alameda I addressed a Men’s Unitarian 
Club of one hundred or more on ‘Early 
California Reminiscences (1861-65).” It 
was a striking commentary on the newness of 
the present citizenship of the State that 
I proved to be the earlier Californian, in 
point of residence, in the room! Rev. 
Clarence Reed is doing excellent work in this 
charming suburb, and endearing himself to 
the brotherhood of ministers around the 
bay. ° 

The same thing may justly be said of our 
minister at Palo Alto, Rev. Sidney B. 
Snow, who has gathered around him a fol- 
lowing of cultivated and earnest spirits in 
the shadow of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. His services are held in a most 
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unique and beautiful little chapel, like that 
at Berkeley characteristic of California. 
The attractive worship at the University 
chapel, conducted by clergymen of all faiths, 
makes it harder to sustain distinctively 
Unitarian services in the town, but there are 
not a few who desire to be consistent and 
sincere in their religious action, and find in 
their talented young minister and their pretty 
chureh the inspiration for their higher life. 

Not far away is San José, the centre of a 
marvellously fertile region, presenting in 
this spring of the year a sea of fruit blossoms, 
a miracle of horticultural growth. Here 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, a preacher of large ex- 
perience and glorified common sense, is the 
Unitarian pastor. ‘The town is full of liberal 
fads, and the church itself suffers much 
from past dissensions. Mr Cruzan is en- 
gaged in a difficult task and seems a man well 
fitted for it, sustained as he is also by a wife 
of unusual intellectual force and devotion, 

An experience which greatly impressed 
me was my visit to the new school for the 
Unitarian ministry at Berkeley, the realiza- 
tion of so many dreams and hopes in past 
years. Through the munificence of Hon. 
Horace Davis and wife of San Francisco and 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting of Oakland, 
this institution has been made possible, and 
in its dean, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, emphati- 
cally the right man has been found to organ- 
ize and conduct it. More and more as I 
studied and learned about this school I was 
impressed with the excellent work which had 
already been done, and its fair promise for 
the future. I do not believe that there is 
another man in our denomination who could 
have accomplished so much in so short a 
time and with such slender resources out- 
side his own scholarly, earnest, and undaunted 
spirit, as Dean Wilbur has brought to pass 
in the founding and development of the 
school. It possesses already a convenient 
building for present uses, the good beginning 
for a library, a superb building site at the 
very gates of the State University, six or 
eight students, who enjoy the University 
courses in philosophy, history, sociology, 
literature, and ancient and modern lan- 
guages, including Hebrew, as well as Dean 
Wilbur’s lectures and the freedom of certain 
courses in the Pacific _ (Congregational) 
Theological School. Negotiations are now 
pending to secure one of the leading theo- 
logians of the East for a second professorship, 
while the architectural plans for the perma- 
nent housing of the school are exceedingly 
attractive. Dean Wilbur has made for him- 
self a warm place in the regard of his fel- 
low-ministers and teachers, not only those of 
Unitarian but of orthodox faith in Berkeley. 
He has evidently found his life-work in 
the establishment of this school, whose 
founders cherish still more generous pur- 
poses if it shall justify them. 

It was with sincere regret that the writer 
had to give up his intention of visiting. other 
churches of our order on the coast, Wood- 
land, Santa Rosa, Fresno, Santa Cruz, and 
Eureka. 

Summing up the impressions of his visit, 
the Unitarian cause in California seemed to 
him in a flourishing condition. There are 
some weak places: possibly a church or two 
may be lost. But others will take their 
place. Our cause on the coast is served by 
a singularly fine, talented, and earnest body 
of ministers. They work well together, and 
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believe in the gospel they teach and its 
adaptability to the needs of a new civiliza- 
tion. With grateful recognition of their 
recent hospitality and a firm faith in their 
religious and ecclesiastical future, the writer 
brings to a close these random notes of his 
recent sojourn among them. 


The New Church at Boise, Ida. 


Sunday, March 8, was a day of rejoicing 
for the minister and members of Unity 
Church, Boisé, for it marked the dedication 
of the first building erected in the State of 
Idaho for liberal religious service. ‘The 
building is of brick with projecting roof, 
and has the appearance at first of being a 
little too low. But the interior is distinctly 
unique and beautiful. The cost of the build- 
ing was about $7,500. The auditorium has 
a seating capacity of about 300, being 38 x 
80 feet, with interior finishings in Oregon 
fir. At the rear are provided a pastor’s 
study, library, and commodious kitchen. 
The Ladies’ Society has donated a fine organ 
and chairs, and the building is lighted by 
three mission style chandeliers given by one 
of the members. 

A debt of about $500 remained on the 
church, but, by special subscriptions and 
collections Sunday night, about $400 was 
raised, and the rest will easily be made up by 
private subscriptions within a few days. 

The dedication service was opened by an 
anthem, “‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” sung by 
a quartet under the leadership of Mr. Shel- 
lenberger, formerly of Minneapolis. The 
invocation prayer was offered by the minister, 
Rey. John C. Mitchell, to whose efficient, 
tireless work, genial personality, able preach- 
ing power, and general popularity in Boisé 
very much of the credit for this building is 
due. Under his ministry of a year and a 
half a fine congregation has been built up 
and the membership of the church more than 
doubled. 

The dedication sermon was preached by 
Rey. William Thurston Brown, field sec- 
retary for the Rocky Mountain Department. 
The Boisé Statesman says that ‘‘the sermon, 
although of great length [it did not occupy 
much over an hour], was listened to by the 
large congregation with the keenest interest.” 
The preacher spoke on the subject, ‘‘The 
Cause which Consecrates and Justifies a 
Religious Organization,’ and endeavored 
in a logical and cumulative way to show why 
a liberal church exists, how it came into be- 
ing, and that its consecration and justifica- 
tion depend upon its consciousness of a 
Divine Reality and a Divine Mission in the 
world of to-day, just as the genuineness and 
truth of religion at any given moment in the 
past were attested by exactly such con- 
sciousness on the part of those whom we 
recognize to-day as the great leaders and in- 
spirers of religion, The preacher cited the 
services of three pioneers of liberalism whose 
place in the affection and reverence of the 
world, regardless of creed, is assured: Hosea 
Ballou, William Ellery Channing, and 
Theodore Parker, And he reminded his 
congregation that we enter into the fellow- 
ship of such men as these, or are worthy of 
it, not by contenting ourselves with the 
repetition of their words or eulogy of their 
services, but by proving as responsive to the 
call of God and the needs of men in our own 
time as these heroic souls were in theirs. 


| favor the paying of officers or teachers. 
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The remarks of Dr. Gregory, chairman*of 
the Building Committee, in presenting the 
keys of the church and those of Mr. C. F. 
Pike, president of the Board of Trustees, in 
receiving them were all that could be desired. 
The expressions of gratitude by Mrs. Huston 
and Hon. Willard White, who have been 
identified with the movement from its in- 
ception, were also gems of conciseness and 
fitness for the occasion. ‘The speech of con- 
gratulation by Hon. Gustaf Kroeger was like- 
wise marked by deep feeling and eloquent 
expression. It was an occasion of impres- 
siveness which must be long remembered 
by all present. The congregation numbered- 
not less than 250. 

Mr. Shellenberger took charge of the work 
of raising subscriptions on the spot for 
liquidating the debt and proved himself in 
every way equal to the occasion. ‘The result 
was most gratifying. After paying personal 
tribute to the character and services of Mr. 
Peebles and Mr. Mitchell, the field secre- 
tary led the congregation in the expressive 
and well-chosen service of dedication which 
had been compiled by the minister, and the 
program was finished. 

A message of congratulation from President 
Samuel A. Eliot, conveying the hearty good 
wishes of the fellowship, was read and deeply 
appreciated, 

It should be said that the acoustic proper- 
ties of the auditorium are perfect, making 
it one of the most satisfactory -of all our 
churches in the Rocky Mountain Department. 
It is a common belief in Boisé, amounting 
to a conviction, that with the completion of 
this attractive church home the cause of 
liberal religion in that city and in the State 
as well has received a great impetus and 
that we are at the beginning of steady and 
permanent growth and service here. 

Wini1AM THURSTON Brown. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Volunteer or Paid. 


The problems that concern a Sunday 
School are constantly coming to the front; 
and, happily, there isno way of preventing it. 
All this is so out of the urgent conditions of 
modern life. In the Unitarian for March 
is a syposium on the subject, “Shall we pay 
Sunday-School Teachers?” This has grown 
to be a perennial topic, round which there is 
more or less haze. I suppose I have been 
interviewed on the subject many times the 
past two years by members of other de- 
nominations as well as by our own people. 
The impression seems to be wide-spread 
that there are a great many Sunday Schools 
where the services of teachers and officers are 
paid. It is not so, Simply as a fact, 
without regard to the merits of the question, 
there are not many. Here and there, in 
certain cities, the proposition to pay teachers 
has been carried out, generally only in part. 
Now and then a superintendent is paid and 
no one else; or, in another case, a kinder- 
garten teacher and no one else. It is evi- 
dent that the application of the idea is deter- 
mined chiefly by local circumstances, and 
schools, by a very large majority, do not 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. : 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works,.-——~ : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance. question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Those who have taken part in this discus- 
sion referred to represent an interesting 
variety of views, yet I do not find any unfair 
emphasis laid on the arguments from either 
side. It seems to be allowed, all round, 
that there may be instances where, in order 
to secure persons properly equipped for 
teaching, to be depended upon, they must be 
paid. Yet in these very cases the acknowl- 
edgment is made that such a rule would not 
apply everywhere. So far there seems to 
be common ground for the various writers, 

When we come to the theoretical position 
there is a stronger difference. Some think 
it is deplorable and disadvantageous, on 
general principles, to employ paid teachers. 
On the other side are the advocates who 
hold earnestly the opposite view. In the 
former case the estimate is that pecuniary 
compensation for Sunday-School workers 
introduces a deteriorating influence.. In 
the second array of advocates we find the 
argument strenuously put that, in a purely 
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theoretical view, the best results are always 
to be obtained by trained and paid instruc- 
tors. 

The conclusions to be drawn from reading 
this “symposium” are quite apparent. 1. 
We must not expect a unity of judgment on 
this matter of paying any Sunday-School 
worker, since it involves a sharp transition 
from the old methods. 2. We must allow 
for changing conditions in large communities 
where it seems almost impossible to obtain 
volunteer teachers and officers. In some 
towns and cities the whole situation has so 
radically altered that equally radical meas- 
ures must be taken to sustain the Sunday- 
School work. 3. The advocates for pay 
ought not to push their plea too far in theory 
against practical considerations. Neither 
ought they to overlook the power of person- 
ality in many cases, where the intellectual 
equipment is not entirely adequate. 4. 
On the other hand, those who thoroughly 
believe in volunteer service may well pause 
before assuming that a paid teacher cannot 
do the best kind of work in the noblest spirit. 
5. My own view is that volunteer service 
in the ordinary Sunday School has a most 
wholesome effect on the church as a whole. 
I can readily conceive where some of the 
weak places in a city Sunday School may 
well be strengthened by paid service. The 
whole subject is not an academic one, 
but ought to be treated in a common-sense 
fashion, The hiring of singers in a church 
years ago was considered a dangerous in- 
novation, and some of its evils can be seen 
at the present time. But the change was 
inevitable. So with the Sunday School: it 
must be continually looking for well-equipped 
teachersand faithful, capable officers. What- 
ever proper means can be used to secure such 
material must be greatly determined by 
the local conditions. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
: Cnion. 


—_—— 


‘The Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee wishes to 
remind the different unions that the time for 
electing officers is approaching, and to re- 
quest that each union suggest names for 
nomination. 

The officers to be elected are a president, 
six vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and thirteen directors. 

Names should be sent to Rev. Robert F, 
Leavens, 32 Rockview Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass, 


Missionary Funds for Trips. 


It may not be generally known that Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., a former 
National Union president, is to represent 
the Young People’s Religious Union at the 
Southern Conference to be held in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
May 5, 6, and 7, speaking one evening on the 
young people’s work. On the way down 
and back Mr. Wiers will visit as many of the 
young people’s societies and churches as 
care to welcome him, 

It is also expected that another trip will 

_ be taken in early April through the Middle 
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West. All these visits require money, and 
the distances between the Unitarian churches 
in these districts are much greater than many 
of us are wont to realize. 

To defray the expenses of these trips $150 
will certainly be needed, of which only 
$25.25 isin hand. 


Previously; contributed 3. .) 0) sees eS $22.75 
Dowel Citys Lat pecans 2 fh etse ariet athe ee OSG ois 8c 2.50 
ARE Bos Sects, oo or ORC Ss Can ar ae am $25.25 


It is hoped that the unions, not having 
done so, will make haste to send in their 
contributions to these objects, as there are 
but a few weeks more left to our fiscal year, 
the treasurer’s books closing as usual on 
May 1. Unions contributing later than this 
cannot receive credit on this year’s annual 
report: that needs to go early to the printer 
in order to be ready in time for the annual 
meeting. 

It might prove an excellent thing for every 
union member to make inquiry as to whether 
or not these matters have been brought up 
and received the attention of his own union. 


Contributions for Proctor Academy. 


Contributions for Proctor Academy are 
coming in slowly. We trust that the unions 
will not overlook this part of our work, but 
will make every effort to contribute some- 
thing, be it ever so little. If it seems impos- 
sible to spare anything from the general fund, 
why not take up a special offering at the next 
meeting to be devoted to this object? 

$150 is recommended and it is hoped will 
be forthcoming; so far $96.25 have been 
donated. Since the last acknowledgments 
in this column the following have con- 
tributed :— 


Garddér” Mass. Sop uarrene en oles etl «epee $3.00 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March 25, will be conducted 
by Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church on 
Wednesday, March 25, at five o’clock. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness will complete his 
course of lectures before the Tuckerman 
School with two talks on March 24 and 25. 
The subject for Tuesday, the 24th, is ‘‘Con- 
ducting a Sunday-schoo!”’; that for Wednes- 
day, the 25th, “the New Method of Teach- 
ing.” These lecture are given at 25 Beacon 
Street at four o'clock. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. C. G. Ames: Dr. Ames had a large hear- 
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ing last Sunday morning for a plain-speaking 
sermon from the text,‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
which will be followed next Sunday by a 
discourse on ‘‘The Morals of Trade.” 


ATHOL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Clarence Leon Ball: The pastor was 
called from Halifax, N.S., in November of 
this year, and his pastorate of nearly five 
months has witnessed great activity in all 
departments of church life. The Sunday 
congregations have been large, averaging 
around three hundred. Vespers have been 
held the first Sunday afternoon of each 
month and have attracted large audiences, 
and programs of unusual musical merit 
have been given, A fine children’s. concert 
has been given, a successful fair and supper 
in charge of the Women’s Alliance of the 
church has been held, and the men of the 
church served their annual supper on 
February 22, with a social in the evening, 
in charge of the young ladies of the society, 
Since Mr. Ball came to the Athol church he 
has inaugurated a largely attended physical 
culture class for both men and ladies, and it 
has also been a great success both in accom- 
plishing the desired physical results and in 
point of numbers also. The attendance 
of the Sunday-school has greatly increased 
in numbers. The evening meetings in charge 


Deaths. 


WOODS.—At Bath, N.H., March 8, 1908, Arthur 
Woods, aged 79 years, one of the founders and a worthy, 
earnest, and generous member of the Unitarian church 
in that town. 


CONY.—At Augusta, Me., March 2, 1908, Mrs. Mary 
Gill, widow of the late Daniel Cony, and twin sister of the 
late Elizabeth Gill Norcross, aged 85 years. 


BRADFORD.—At Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, 1908, 
Elizabeth Bradford, aged 66 years. 


In April of 1842 Dr. William H. Furness took into his arms 
to bless in baptism, Elizabeth, infant daughter of his 
friends Samuel and Elizabeth Bradford. It was a pro- 
phetic symbol, for the child thus ushered into the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia was destined to be a 
potent factor in it throughout a-long life. 

For sixty years as scholar, teacher, and superintendent 
Elizabeth Bradford was the heart of its Sunday-school. 
The first of last January she brought to an end with modest 
and cheerful spirit her twenty-year term as superinten- 
dent, an occasion recognized bya gift to her from the school 
of a beautiful silver loving cup. 

Itis safe to say that for forty years and more whoever 
has come close to this church has had occasion to know 
Elizabeth Bradford. The consecrating hand of Dr, 
Furness must have imparted to her of his spirit, making 
her a living embodiment of what is best in the church he 
shaped unto faith and Christian discipleship. With loyal 
heart, eager service, and self-forgetful aim she labored in 
the front rank in every activity of her church, taking in re-~ 
cent years the same devout interest in the worship at our 
summer church in Manchester-by-the-Sea. It has beena 
life spent with God, happy, useful, loving, and strong. 

Stricken suddenly with pneumonia Miss Bradford lay 
for three painful weeks in the valley of the shadow, yet 
never for a moment lost faith or patience or her consider- 
ate spirit. In very truth ours is a religion that keeps 
heart pure and conduct noble during earthly life, and that 
so illuminates the valley of the shadow of death as to re- 
veal that it is but the portal to the everlasting city of God. 

c. E. St. J. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Mary W. Harrington, widow 
of Mr. Charles F. Harrington of Newton, brings real sor- 
row and a great loss toall who knew her, A steadfast 
Christian, a loving mother, a faithful friend, the influence 
of her daily life and home atmosphere was an inspiration 
to each of us and will live always in our hearts in loving 
memory. M. S.C. 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 
between three and five years of age. 


1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, F miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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of the young people are often attended by 
two hundred and three hundred, and are 
held in Unity Hall. 


Hanska, Minn.—Nora Free Christian 
Church, Rev. Amandus H. Norman: In and 
around the village of Hanska is a dense popu- 
lation, mostly of settlers from Norway. In 
1893 Rev. Amandus H. Norman gathered 
a Unitarian congregation, which seems to 
have prospered under his ministry. The 
community is just now deeply stirred by an 
anti-saloon movement, and more than two 
hundred farmers have joined a_ league 
for ‘‘no-license and law enforcement.’ Mr. 
Norman’s name heads the list, and the local 
paper prints the substance of his earnest 
sermon from the text, ‘“Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 


Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels: The society held its 
annual meeting upon the evening of Febru- 
ary 27. A new departure was made in the 
direction of having a supper and social hour. 
This proved a happy success and was greatly 
appreciated by the large number in attend- 
ance. It is hoped that this new feature will 
become a common custom, and enlarged 
upon. Encouraging reports were received 
from the officers of the church proper and all 
auxiliary societies. The past year has been 
busy and successful upon all lines. One 
very encouraging feature of the annual meet- 
ing was the electing of twenty-five persons 
to membership in the church. The monthly 
vesper services, as usual, have been of a high 
order and largely attended. The new pipe 
organ, recently installed, proves most ex- 
cellent in quality and a great help to all 
services, 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey, Frederick M. Bennett: The minister 
has planned to make trips to several neigh- 
boring cities in the near future for the pur- 
pose of helping’ to establish ‘lay centres” 
for Unitarian worship. The material for 
the use of the ‘‘League of Lay Centres” has 
been placed in his hands by the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
Sunday-school has completed the study of 
the Gospel according to Mark, and now 
begins the study of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Prof. W. H. Carruth has a class 
of students, largely from the university, who 
are looking at certain phases of Old Testa- 
ment ethics and religion. ‘The minister has 
completed a series of lessons on the psy- 
chological basis of religious faith and will 
now undertake to give lessons on the great 
historic religions of the world. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: At the annual parish meeting, Rev. 
W. W. Peck resigned to accept the position 
of minister of the Unitarian church at Win- 
chendon to which he had received a unani- 
mous call, His ministry in Needham had 
lasted six years, and his resignation was 
received with great regret. It was voted 
not to accept it, but to try and influence him 
to remain. As a substantial increase of 
salary, however, proved unavailing, his 
final letter of resignation was read and ac- 
cepted in February. The hearty good 
wishes of all the people go with him to his 
new and larger field. A few evenings before 
his departure, the Ladies’ Aid Society gave 
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a supper and sociable at which the tables 
were crowded, and there was a still larger 
attendance in the evening, an interesting 
entertainment being given chiefly by the 
young people. A pleasant feature of the 
occasion was the presentation of a gift to 
Mr. Peck from the Boys’ Club, of which he 
was the founder; and the Men’s Club also 
gave him a golden token of regard. Flowers 
were given to Mrs. Peck, who received later 
a gift from the Women’s Alliance of which 
she was the first president. All tried to 
make it a pleasant occasion, in spite of the 
good-byes and regrets, which are inevitable, 
when the ties between a faithful minister 
and his people are severed. 


RicHMoND, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John L. Robinson: It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the difficulties that confront 
the work of our liberal faith in the South. 
These are known to every one who has 
travelled South, but there is also a happy 
and hopeful side of the work. When work 
was begun at Richmond four years ago, the 
membership began to grow at an unusual 
rate,—a new broom always sweeps clean,— 
and it was thought that this growth would 
continue uninterruptedly until the mem- 
bership became very large and self-support- 
ing. This was a mistake. A number have 
moved away, and additions have been small; 
but, nevertheless, there has been a small 
net gain. The encouraging part about it is 
that no one has become disheartened and 
quit the church. The members are happy, 
and their loyalty and devotion were never 
greater. In the very nature of the case the 
society must grow slowly. This conserva- 
tive country cannot be taken by storm. The 
church is making friends among other de- 
nominations, and thus disarming prejudice, 
During the winter the rabbi of the Reformed 
Jewish Synagogue addressed Unity Club, 
and one of the professors of the Baptist Col- 
lege preached, the minister being absent. 
When Dr. Dole lectured before Unity Club, 
people of other churches attended. The 
superintendent of the Sunday-school has 
done an excellent thing in organizing and 
training a choir of the larger girls from the 
Sunday-school. Rev. R.. W. Savage, who 
lives a few miles away, isa great help in times 
of need. When the minister is sick or is 
compelled to be away from Richmond, it is a 
great blessing to be able to call on him to 
fill the pulpit, and he never fails us, An- 
other advance step is that the society has 
recently bought a parsonage for $4,850, and 
made the first payment. Good business men 
say that the property is well worth the price. 
The house is two blocks from our church, 
and is neat and comfortable, and in a good 
neighborhood. President Samuel A. Eliot 
saw the house a few days ago, and expressed 
himself as pleased with it. We have already 
begun to raise money for the next payment, 
The parsonage will be a great blessing, and 
will help toward self-support. Friends are 
asked to help us in this very much needed 
addition to the church equipment. Checks 
may be made payable to the treasurer, Mr. 
F. L. Jobson, 1504 Floyd Avenue, or to the 
minister. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The First Unitarian 
Church: Rev. C. A. Henderson was installed 
as minister on Thursday evening, March 5. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. John 
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Haynes Holmes, and the prayer of installa- 
tion was made by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
who also read from the Scripture. The 
right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. 
George H. Badger. A responsive service 
was read by the new pastor and the people, 
and there were addresses by Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, and Dr. 
H. W. Kellogg. 


Personal. 


Rey. Austin S. Garver has recently marked 
the twenty-third. anniversary of his ministry 
in Worcester, Mass., and his good friends 
in the church recognized the event by send- 
ing him and his wife to Bermuda for a month. 
They sailed Saturday, March 14. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, who gave on 
Sunday evening last his illustrated lecture 
on “The Madonna in Art,” at the Parker 
Memorial, has recently read a paper on 
“Shakespeare and Browning’ hefore the 
Boston Browning Society. March 20 Mr. 
Spaulding is to address the Brookline Fri- 
day Morning Club on “Italian Art”; and on 
Palm Sunday evening he will lecture in 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, on “The Story 
of the Passion, as told by the Great Mas- 
ters.”’ 


Rev. A. Judson Rich recently tendered 
his resignation as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Dighton, Mass. March 1 he 
completed eight and one-half years as 
minister of this parish, and forty-five years 
without a break in active parish work. This 
long, continuous service, together with the 
warnings of a late severe illness, were assigned 
by Mr. Rich as reasons for his action, to 
which he added the conviction that another 
minister with a new voice, new face, and 
new methods might be able to meet the 
needs of the society more efficiently. Mr. 
Rich’s seventieth birthday was observed 
three years‘ago, and he would have with- 
drawn from the active ministry at that time 
had it not been for love of his work and his 
people, and the pleasant relations held with 
other churches and pastors and the people 


EASTER SERMON 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Blessings of our Knowledge, and 
of our Ignorance, in Regard 
to a Future State. 
SENT FREE. Address, 


Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sundayaehoals are used to give 
ee temporary shelter or permanent homestoneedy 
c ren 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of Spey o 

Additional donations and bequests are much ni 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. bbe President, 
Rev. C. oe Eliot, or B. Field, Se H. Slocum, Treat 
4; 
277 Tremont . se a 
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of the town in general. Filial love had made 
request and provision for such surrender 
of his pastorate. It is an interesting fact 
that Dighton offers an instance of the ap- 
preciation of age, and the reply of the parish 
voting not to accept the resignation indi- 
cates that forty-five years of ministry have 
not impaired Mr, Rich’s ability for active 
parish work; nor would ‘‘a new voice, face, 
or methods” be more acceptable to the 
parish. Mr. Rich’s appreciation of this exe 
pression of confidence led to the withdrawal 
of the resignation, and he closed the corre- 
spondence with the trust that the united 
devotion of pastor and people to the interests 
of the society might kindle a new life and 
loyalty in the various branches of church 
work and endeavor. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, March 10, There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, . Homer, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Long, Sharpe, Southworth, Williams, and 
Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assistant 
secretary, the treasurer, Mr. Francis H. 
Lincoln, submitted the following statement 
for January and February, 1908:— 


RECEIPTS, 
Gashioni hand Janier, 1908... $41,591.01 
I Ee ee na 9,015.24 
Income of invested funds ..... . 7200.03 
Interest on bank deposits ...... 240.60 
Bequest of Mrs. Nancy G. Howe, Irving- 
ton, N.Y., less legacy tax, uncondi- 
OA es a cane nee 1,425.00 
Be oe of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter, Boston, 
ditional, unconditioned . . 68.00 
Be “ae of Mrs. Mary R. Hall, Keene, 
N H., additional, unconditioned . 88.15 
Income of Smith Education and Thomas 
Funds added to principal as required 
EERSTE elatiee ta SSS eke 325.67 
Tahepaticnst Council, gift for this pur- 
SO id a KS a), 0 ea, a, © 43.20 
Gara investments and other funds, 
amounts received for investment and 
WPUMVOSINONES, WA ola e we ees 750.05 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans. . .... . 4,052.00 
Boomsepid; tte, 5. 2,040.22 
$67,748.17 
EXPENDITURES. 

Formissionary purposes. ......... $17,005.89 
Books and tracts for id distribution . . 486.15 
Books published for sale ....... 2,168.06 
Mary R. Hall Fund, amount refunded for 

2 CS ad ea 125.00 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 3253.05 
Expenses of Unitarian Buildin 1,104.7 
General investments and other funds, 

SS 4,670.67 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

inane te church Gps) sf ..%0%) 6. 2,000.00 
Accrued interest, etc. ......... 20.46 

Cash on hand March 1, 19008 ....... 36,824.15 

$67,748.17 


Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the trustees of the Murdock Fund be 
and they are hereby authorized and empowered to apply 
to the use of Unity Church, Winchendon, all the income 
accrued from the Murdock Fund while said church was 
without a settled minister. 

Voted, That Mr, Wilson and Mrs. Keyes be a committee 
to consider and report upon the disposition and use of 
the Gilbert estate. 

Voted, That the assenting by the treasurer, Francis 
_ Hi. Lincoln, in the name and behalf of the American Uni- 
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tarian Association to the final account of the executors 
of the will of Wilmon W. Blackmar be approved and ratified, 

Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the accumulated 
income of the Bigelow Fund for the benefit of Unity Church, 
Natick, Mass., the same to be credited to said church as 
rent of land for one year beginning May 1, 1907, according 
to the terms of the lease of the Association to said church, 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to charge off 
to Profit and Loss Account the unpaid balance of $624.75 
on Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company Debenture 
Bonds, notice having been received that all available assets 
for liquidation have been collected. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate 
seal to, and deliver to the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion a mortgage of a certain tract of land, with any buildings 
thereon, situated in New London, Conn., being the same 
tract of land conveyed to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Walter Learned, administrator of the estate of Fred- 
erick .J. Beckwith, on February 24, 1908, to secure the 
payment of $2,500, and upon such other terms as may be 
agreed upon. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H, Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate seal 
to, and deliver to All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Universa- 
list) a lease of the premises situated in New London, Conn., 
which were conveyed to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Walter Learned, administrator of the estate of 
Frederick J. Beckwith, on Feb. 21, 1908, for the term 
of nine hundred ninety-nine years, upon such terms a3 
may be agreed upon. 


The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts 
“Miracles in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge,” by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M.A.; 
“The Christmas Birth-poem,” by Rev. 
William C, Gannett; ‘“One Hundred and 
Fifty Laymen on Church Attendance,” 
the summary of an investigation by Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Upon report of the Committee on New 
England it was:— 


Voted, That an appropriation of $100, for the year ending 
May x, 1908, be made from the New England Budget 
for the First Ecclesiastical Society of Brooklyn, Conn, 


Application having been received from 
the Second Society of Brookline, Mass., for 
$1,200, guaranty appropriation for the com- 
ing year, it was:— 


Voted, That neither the directors nor the members of 
the society have facts in hand sufficient to warrant at this 
time the appropriation asked for. 

Voted, To request the New England field secretary 
to take up the matter of the further interests of the Second 
Society of Brookline with the committee of that society, 

Voted, That the sum of $67.50 be appropriated for the 
payment of insurance on the church property at Amherst, 
Mass. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loan had been 
made since the last meeting of the board 
of directors: to All Souls’ Church, Elizabeth, 
N.J., $2,000, 

Under Miscellaneous Business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 


Voted, That in the Form of Bequest printed on the 
tracts and other publications of the Association the words 
“Commonwealth of Massachusetts” be substituted for 
the words “State of Massachusetts.” 

Voted, To appoint Messrs, Wilson, Southworth, and 
Frothingham a Committee on Program for the Annua| 
Meeting. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Dr 
Joseph May and his representatives for, their gift of the 
plates and stock of ‘Myths and Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to John 
Fretwell, Esq., for his valuable gift of lantern slides and 
for sundry gifts to the library of the Association. 


Adjourned. 
Lewis G. Witson, Secretary. 
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Wanted a Cow: Wanted a Horse, 


Is there not somé faithful reader who has 
a cow whom he or she would like to lend to 
the Summer Home for South End Children 
under Miss Scott’s care at Reading, Mass. ? 

Boys and girls will begin their country 
life in a few days. They will raise their own 
eggs and chickens, cut and split their own 
wood, raise and eat their own potatoes, 
turnips, and squashes, pick and eat their 
own berries. But for their milk there must 
be a cow,—for one, three, or five months. 

Also a horse. The Reading people are 
most kind in giving free rides to our little 
folks as they go from the station to their 
home, or as they go back. And I am per- 
sonally indebted to those who do as much 
for me when I go to see the children, 

But there is a certain uncertainty attach- 
ing to a reliatice upon their good nature, and 
to any person who can lend us a horse for 
weeks or months we shall be grateful. We 
will not look the horse in the mouth, nor 
make any charge for feeding him. Also, 
our boys and girls shall take care of him. 

Address Miss Susan B. Scott, Parker 
Memorial, or enquire of Edward E, Hale, 


office of the Christran Register. 


AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 
a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs. to make the 
~ , Wheels go round”’ with 
least wear and most profit. 

Poor grease cuts the 
boxes out of your wheels 
an dOl Gr use it oe 
Mica Axle Grease and 


save the wagon. 


Mica Axle Grease has 
just the right “body” to 
wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 

Your wagon needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
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~ Pleasantries. 


Teacher: ‘‘Jimmie, correct this sentence, 
‘Our teacher am in sight.’” Jimmie: “Our 
teacher am a sight.’?—The Cuzrcle. 


“What do you think an ideal quick 
lunch?” “JI can suggest nothing more 
like it than a hasty pudding on a fast day.” 
Baltimore American. 


A Difficult Problem: ‘‘What keeps ye 
shtill so long, Dolan?’’ inquired Mr. Raf- 
ferty. ‘‘Oi’m arguin’ wid meself.”” “About 
what?” ‘‘Oi’m thryin’ to convince meself 
that it’s no harder to push a wheelbarrow on 
the level than to push me bicickle up hill, 
an’ Oi can’t do it!’?—Washington Star. 


A lady writes to me, apropos of the mis- 
takes made by booksellers, that she went 
into a shop in this city recently, and asked 
for a copy of Swinburne’s poems. ‘‘We 
have not Swinburne’s poems,’’ replied the 
obliging clerk; “but we have Robert Burns,” 
—laying stress on the poet’s given name.— 
Criivc. 

A fly had fallen into the ink-well of a cer- 
tain author, who writes a very bad and 
very inky hand. The writer’s little boy 
rescued the unhappy insect, and dropped 
him on a piece of paper. After watching 
him intently for a while, he called to his 
mother, ‘“Here’s a fly, mamma, that writes 
just like papa.”’—Reformatory Record. 


Lord Guillamore is famous in legal history 
as Chief Justice O’Grady. In a case before 
him the leading counsel for the defence argued 
that there was no case before the jury. Lord 
Guillamore was about to pronounce judgment 
when the junior counsel asked leave to ad- 
dress a few words to the court. The judge 
replied, ‘‘I will hear you by and by, Mr. oY 
The young man said, ‘‘But, my lord, it is on 
this point that I wish to address your Lord- 
ship.” Lord Guillamore rejoined, “I will 
hear you by-and by, Mr. Meanwhile, 
for fear of accidents, I will direct the jury to 
acquit your client.”—Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. 


An army officer in South Africa, says a 
writer in Answers, presented to the Kafir 
boy who acted as his particular servant a 
pair of strong, heavily nailed army boots. 
The boy was delighted, and for several days 
he strutted proudly about the camp with 
them. But at the end of the week’ he ap- 
peared as usual with bare feet, and the boots 
tied round his neck. ‘‘Hello!” said his 
master. ‘“‘Why don’t you wear your boots? 
Are they too small for you?” “Oh, no, 
sah,” replied the Kafir, “they plenty big. 
Berry nice boots, sah, but no good for walk- 
ing or running. Make um fellah too much 
slow, sah. Keep boots now for wear in bed.” 


“The late Lord Kelvin,’ said a Harvard 
scientist, ‘“‘had a wonderfully original mind 
from his childhood. As a little boy, as little 
Willie Thompson, they tell a quaint story 
about him in Glasgow. It seems that once 
he suffered horribly a week with toothache. 
Finally he had the tooth out. After it was 
drawn, he rose from the chair, held out his 
little hand to the surgeon, and said, ‘Give 
it tome.’ The surgeon, with an accommo- 
dating smile, wrapped the tooth in paper 
and extended it to the lad. ‘“‘But what 
are you going to do with it, Willie?” he 
asked. ‘I’m going to take it home,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘and cram sugar in it, and see 
it ache.””—Washington Star. 
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RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion ? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, a re- 
ceptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of faith, are 
all essential elements. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JoszepH May, D.D. 


_ Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus myth- 
ical or historica 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CHar Es F. Doteg, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, instead 
of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really belongs in 
the same class with the most substantial facts which con- 
stitute life. 


230. Church Going. 
By Hon. GEorGE F. HOAR. 


The patriotic, civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider the 
effect of the total abolition of public worship. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE Ineoston 


AND MORTCAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


HURCH 


aa LG ARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen MR. NATH'L 


ALLEN, will reopen thei 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. ‘address School. tetamame’ 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 
MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the-pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 


. POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., . 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H., vi 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principat 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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